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buying insurance 


proves that yesterday s policies may 
not meet today's requirements 


It is said that nothing is constant ex- 
cept change. That’s particularly true 
of your insurance requirements. 

Last year you bought a summer 
place. Your son took up golf. Yester- 
day you boughta dog. Last week you 
increased your stock of merchandise. 
Tomorrow you will buy a new truck. 
Next week you will sign an impor- 
tant contract. 


The NEW Way Keeps Pace 


Ifin the past you have been buying in- oe tedividuele 
surance policies on ahit-or-miss basis, 
you are exposed toserious losses right 
now. If you have been buying insur- 
ance the NEW way, your agent or 
broker has fitted the policies to your m 
risks. Furthermore, you have received posed to new possibil- 
a report that shows all your risks. ities of financial loss. 


Just Call Western Union 


To get details on the NEW way, call 
Western Union (in Canada, call 
Canadian National Telegraphs) and 
ask for the name of the nearest Hart- 
ford representative. Or get in touch 
with your own insurance broker. 


and businesses are 


a“ 


constantly “growing, 
constantly changing, 
constantly being ex- 


* This is called the NEW way because it is new to 
most buyers of insurance. But asa method of fitting 
an insurance program to the buyer’s needs, it has 
long been practised by agents of the Hartford. 
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OFT THEY BLOW, on beach and 
mountain ... the unique and con- 
stant trade winds of Puerto Rico — 
secret of this island’s matchless climate 
—tempering the tropic sun toa blissful 


ENJOY Cafe (SF co 


PURE PUERTO RICAN 
COFFEE 


The world’s only after-dinner li- 
queur coffee ...to be served black, 
as a demi-tasse—or with a tot of fine 
Puerto Rican Rum, as the perfect 
café royal. A gracious gesture to 
your guests—and to a $90,000,000 
customer of the mainland U.S.A. 


absence of “seasons,” to the perfect 
year-’round average of 76°. 

Hear this wind in the palm trees... 
above the golf courses and the tennis 
courts, along lush plantation trails, in 
cloistered patios and historic streets 
where Old Spain lives grandly still. 

Hear it whisper to you the welcome 
of a happy people... proud of their 
ancient and lovely island ... eager to 


DISCOVER 
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show you its beauty, its gay fiestas, its 
quaint customs, and the thrills that 
await every angler-yachtsman on the 
blue seas all around. Ask your travel 
agent about convenient sailings from 
New York, Baltimore and Gulf Ports, 
and direct air service. Or, for full 
information, write to the Government 
of Puerto Rico, Institute of Tourism, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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hi summer in Germany! They will greet you 
from the ancient historic castles that crown the 
vineyard and beautiful scenery along the Rhine. 
Merrily you will meet them in friendly old Munich, 
and heartily you will hail them 'mid Heidelberg's 

charming history. They live in the legends that lurk 
in the cool depths of the Black Forest— or peek 
for an instant from a dream castle or a picture-book 

peasant town. Their company is yours as you harken 

to the throbbing song of the waves playing onthe 

North and Baltic Sea beaches . .. as your motor 
"hums its music on the broad Autobahnen—speed- 
ing your trip through the green countryside. Berlin, a 
fascinating, dynamic metropolis ...Vienna, the gay 
carefree waltz city of the world immortalized by 
Strauss ... Dresden with her art, Nuremberg with 
her toy-houses... fhe lakes, mountains and inns of 
the German Alps where you can ski and tobog- 
= gan right into summer! The flowers and gardens of 

world-famous spas: — Karlsbad, Nauheim, Wies- 
_ baden, Kissingen. All these add their bright beck- 


oning . ne They entice and welcome you to gay 


__ Germany. Heed their call! Germany is the place to 


go for an idyllic vacation. 


REDUCTIONS IN RAILROAD FARES 
_  . “TRAVEL MARKS” SAVE ABOUT 
_ These reductions to foreign visitors afford 


remarkable savings, while courtesy and friendli- 
ness add to the joy of fine, inexpensive living. 


S 


Consult your Travel Agent, and write for Booklets 
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SKYPORTS 


EUROPE was nearly a decade ahead of 
the United States in developing its network 
of passenger aviation service on a large 
scale. It seems half a century ahead today 
in the development of its great airports as 
civilized centers of urban life. This is hard 
_ for me, as one traveling American, to un- 
derstand, since we lightly assume that our 
country is “bigger and better” in everything 
material. Perhaps we think of all stations, 
including air stations, as things to leave as 
quickly as possible and so we lack interest 
‘in them, but Europe sees them differently. 
Its leading airports, at least those on the 
Continent, are wonderful show places 
where whole families go for the afternoon 
—and then linger on to enjoy an excellent 
dinner. They are exciting cities of the 
air anchored to earth: bright, clean, lux- 
urious; in short, civilized. 

Three of them are outstanding in the 
sense of which I speak, that is outstand- 
ingly interesting and attractive as goals 
in themselves. They are Schiphol, the 
field of Amsterdam; Le Bourget, the field 
of Paris; and Tempelhof, the enormous 
and dazzling airport of Berlin, now be- 
ing reconstructed and- rushed-to comple- 
tion on an Olympian scale never dreamed 
of by any other city. London’s Croydon, 
quite as great and important as any of 
them, is not a show place in the Con- 
tinental sense. Londoners seem little in- 
terested in going there except to fly some- 
where. 


I have named my Big Three—with no — 


‘intent to disparage others—in the order in 
which I happened to become acquainted 
with them. The order is, as it happens, 
also a logical one. The Royal Dutch Air 
Lines, whose name is always shortened to 


GUIDEPOST TO THE SKYWAYS 


A curious signpost at the entrance to the 

Schiphol at Amsterdam points the direction 

to the cities reached by the air services of 

the K.L.M. At the right is the most modern 

_ type of plane used by Air France at Le 
Bourget—a twin-motored Bloch 220. 


By SYDNEY A. CLARK 


K. L. M. (Koninklijke Luchtvaart Maat- 
schappij) came very early into promi- 
nence aS a pioneer company in passenger 
aviation, this being the oldest European 
company with a continuous history of oper- 
ation, and quite naturally the airport of 
Amsterdam grew as the company grew. 
Air France was also early in the passenger 
field (February, 1919) and has been a lead- 
ing figure in the transportation tapestry 
ever since, but the pride of its home base, 


OF TOMORROW 


the magnificent modern aérogare of Le 
Bourget, municipal airport of Paris, was 
not inaugurated until 1937. Germany, re- 
tarded by the war’s aftermath, was late in 
the picture but made up for it by spectacu- 
lar progress in civil aviation. Berlin’s air- 
port at Tempelhof, though not yet quite 
completed in its newest form, is an eighth 
wonder of the world—a sort of permanent 
World’s Fair of the Air. 

My Dutch initiation to airport civiliza- 


K.L.M. and Schall-from Pix 


Es 


billiard table. 


Runways to the “eight winds of heaven” 


tion, as Europe knows it, came as a pleasant 
shock some years ago. I had seen most of 
the American airports, from San Francisco 
and Burbank to Newark, and expected to 
find the same sort of air stations in the Old 
World, but Schiphol proved an eye opener. 
Friends in Amsterdam invited me there to 
lunch and I confess to a mild surprise, as 
this was the last place I would have thought 
of for such an invitation. My surprise 
grew to undisguised astonishment when I 
entered the luxurious restaurant on an 
upper floor of the station building over- 
looking the landing field and sat down to a 


are hardened with asphalt, 


SCHIPHOL FROM THE AIR 


spaces occupy the remaining area. 


meal such as I have certainly not enjoyed 
a dozen times in my life. If I were de- 
termined to exaggerate the amenities of this 
restaurant I could hardly achieve it, for 
every detail of the place, from its quiet 
sophistication to its extraordinary cuisine, 
was as perfect as Dutch artistry, used to 
good things for centuries, could make it. 

Regular tea-dances take place in this 
same restaurant of Schiphol and there is 
also a weekly event of special interest to 
knowing gourmets. Perhaps when you 
visit the place you will notice this sign: Op 
Woensdagavond zal een  witgebreide 


LE BOURGET—AERIAL GATEWAY TO PARIS 


Courtesy K.L.M. 


Schiphol, the magnificent airport at Amsterdam, occupies about three hundred acres, thirty-one of which have been concreted to the smoothness of a 
while laboratories, hangars, overhaul shops, gardens and parking 


rijsttafel verkrijgbar zijn. It tells you that 
on Wednesday evenings a _ general 
rijsttafel will be served. Kijsttafel is more 
than a meal. It is an event. Built on a 
base of boiled rice, the Gargantuan dish is 
spiced, on grand occasions, by as many as 
seventy condiments, many of them exotic 
in appearance and taste. The institution 
was imported from the Netherlands Indies 
and has long been a favorite in Holland. 
I have never happened to be present at 
Schiphol of Woensdagavond but I have in- 
dulged in the rijsttafel event most mem- 
orably in the Hague. 


The airport at Le Bourget has been planned for the future and although the immense building now holds a modern hotel, shops and a restaurant be- 
sides the airplanes facilities, there are acres as yet unutilized. The bleak surroundings are being converted into formal gardens and parking space. 
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HOW THE NEW TEMPELHOF WILL LOOK 


venee 


European 


Planes will taxi underneath the.ramp which extends the entire length of the crescent-shaped building, so that passengers may enter and leave their 
ships without going outside. The top of this structure will be converted into terrace cafés which will seat eighty thousand spectators. The offices of the 
Lufthansa and of the Berlin Airport Company, as well as allied organizations, will be housed in the buildings surrounding the circular space at the lower 


‘Not the least of the attractions of a 
Schiphol meal is the international spectacle 
of the planes arriving and departing. On 
the first occasion, glowingly mentioned 
above, we adjourned to the café on the 
open terrace above the field (there are sev- 
eral such cafés on two levels) and watched 
the fun for hours. First a plane dropped 
in from Copenhagen. Then one pulled out 
with a roar for Parijs, as its sign an- 
nounced, A special plane took on a ca- 
pacity load of journalists that day for a 
double hop to Switzerland and over the 
Alps to Milan. Giant planes to and from 
Croydon seemed to be shuttling back and 
forth almost like busés in-a-metropolitan 
system. Later in the afternoon came the 
Blue Danube Air Express from Budapest, 
by way of Vienna and Prague.’ Schiphol, 
even in those days, was welcoming and 
speeding on their way nearly a thousand 
passengers a month and the figure is sub- 
stantially higher than that in good months 
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now, with a steady annual increase. 

A curious signpost at the entrance to the 
station building, as one drives to the field 
from Amsterdam, has long attracted at- 
tention. It is a tall pillar with conspicuous 
markers pointing to many distant cities 
reached by the air services which use this 
field. Kilometric distances are given on 
each marker and the whole appearance of 
the pillar is as matter-of-fact as any or- 
dinary road sign for motorists. One reads, 
for instance, STOCKHOLM, 1177km; and 
on the next marker, a little toward the east, 
BERLIJN, 585km—MOCKBA (MOS- 
COW), 2255km. One or two of the signs 
are in Arabic characters, and the most ex- 
citing of all, though quite as casual as the 
rest, points straight to the antipodes and 
reads BATAVIA, 14,271km,—SYDNEY, 
20,561km. : 

The Batavia flight is perhaps the greatest 
source of pride to K. L. M. and its home 
port, though it is so familiar in these days 
that no fanfare whatever attends the regu- 
lar departures and arrivals. A _ thrice-a- 
week service is maintained (by Douglas 
planes) on a schedule as definite as that 
of any crack train, and the distance—8750 
miles, or more than a third of the earth’s 
perimeter—is flown in about five days, as 
against twelve days when the line first 
started operations. 

The physical equipment of Schiphol is 
impressive, as attested by the “oh’s” and 
“ah’s” of tourist groups, conducted by a 
guide at frequent intervals to see the various 
hangars, laboratories and overhaul shops. 


About thirty-one acres of the field have 
been concreted almost to the smoothness of 
a billiard table and more than forty addi- 
tional acres (of the total of three hundred) 
have been hardened with asphalt for eight 
long runways suitable for heading into the 
“eight winds of heaven.” 

To fly from Schipol to Le Bourget, 
which is to say from Amsterdam to Paris, 
either by K. L. M. or Air France service, 
takes a scant two hours, but the hop is a 
great one in the matter of civilizations. 
Schiphol may choose to affect a French 
menu card in its restaurant, largely because 
the tough Dutch words would be unintel- 
ligible to the majority of its international 
guests, but that is the only Gallic thing 
about the place. All else breathes the spirit 
of the Netherlands. As your plane ap- 
proaches Paris, loses altitude and finally 
coasts in great circles above the eastern 
suburbs, you see the unmistakable touch of 
France even in the factory roofs and the 
assorted chimney pots. There is nothing 
in the least beautiful about Le Bourget as 
a suburb. There is much that is beautiful 
and exciting about its huge new airdrome 
of reinforced concrete, lighted by an in- 
genious roof of “glass beans,” to translate 
literally the French architectural phrase. 

If the day is fair you will see hundreds 
of visitors on the roof terrace of the sta- 
tion building eagerly watching your silver 
bird descend from the blue, for this sight 
never seems to pall on the Paris populace. 
If it happens to be a Sunday, there may 
be more than three thousand persons as a 
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sort of popular reception committee jostling 
each other for standing room on the terrace. 

The airport’s magnificence does not lend 
itself to the intimate spirit prevailing at 
Schiphol but it offers the thrills inherent in 
anything grand and spectacular. Paris is 
at the crossroads of travel, both commercial 
and tourist, and it is a thin day when eight 


Schall from Pix 


hundred passengers do not land at, or take 
off from, its famous airport. On average 
days of high summer there are about eleven 
hundred. Even so the enormous structure. 
wisely planned with an eye to the future, 
is still too big for today’s traffic and today’s 
sightseeing crowds. There seem to be whole 
acres of grandeur here and there not fully 


Schall from Pix 


INSIDE LE BOURGET 


The main hall of the airdrome at Le 
Bourget has mail and passenger offices for 
all European airlines. An average of eleven 
hundred passengers a day in the summer 
enter and leave this airport. 


utilized as yet but they are fast filling up. 

This airdrome has in its central hall a 
wall clock of great proportions. It uses 
various. city scenes as its twelve numbers 
and each of these numbers is fixed in place 
by a smaller clock recording the time in 
that city. Cairo, for instance, is one 
o'clock; Tanarive in Madagascar is two; 
Calcutta is three; Saigon in French Indo- 
China is four, and so on. Of course the 
idea is not new-—one has seen it often 
enough in the windows of horlogeries— 
but it is done on a noble scale in the 
airdrome and it has a special point, for all 
the “numbers” on the clock, and very 
many_more as Well, may be reached by air 
from this port. The cities of Europe are 
in Le Bourget’s front yard so to speak. 
They seem almost to jostle each other, so 
negligible are the air distances from Paris 

to any and all of them. Even such extra- 
Europe cities as Cairo, Baghdad and 
Casablanca seem rather close neighbors; 
but it may surprise you to know that 
Bangkok and Hong Kong, Buenos Aires 
and Santiago de Chile are on regular time- 
tables of Air France services. It will not 
surprise you that Paris is soon to be linked 
(via Bordeaux) with New York, for this 
future service has had ample publicity. 
The twelve little clocks on the one big 
clock of Le Bourget are ticking doom to 
old conceptions of isolationism, and the 
world becomes, in spite of itself, a single 
house in which many people must some- 
how live together. 

The amenities of airport civilization are 
by no means lost in the great acreage of 
the airport. It is a bright, modern-as-to- | 
morrow gathering place in which _ its! 
thousand or more passengers a day are 
only one item. Welcomers, wavers of 
farewell and mere sightseers may often 
prove a much more numerous company. 
There is an ultra-modern hotel in the 
building. There is an information and 
theater ticket bureau. There are various 
shops, including of course, a parfumerie 
since this is Paris. A temporary restau- 
rant is to be replaced this summer by a 
new and attractive sky-restaurant over- 
looking the landing field so that guests 
may watch while they eat the coming and 
going of the Big Birds of a dozen nations. 
To correct an alleged “aridity” and indus- 
trial tendency of the airport noted by ar- 
chitectural critics, the surroundings of the 
building and its hangars are being ex- 


INSPECTING BAGGAGE 


Customs officials inspect all baggage enter- 
ing and leaving the airport at Le Bourget. 
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tensively beautified by shrubs and flower 
gardens. Along the Route de Flandre, 
which passes the airdrome, a strip of gar- 
den runs for a quarter of a mile with a 
width of forty yards. The court between 
this Flanders Road and the main entrance, 
a formerly bleak area comprising some ten 
acres, is now in process of being made into 
a formal garden surrounding several park- 
ing areas. All this I call airport civiliza- 
tion, a European idea worth noting by 
America. 

Of. Berlin’s new Tempelhof it is still too 
early to write in the present tense but it is 
quite safe to say that it will constitute, 
quite apart from its use for air flights, one 
of the major attractions of tourist travel in 
Germany. Its prodigious size cannot be 
imagined without being seen. The citizens 
of Brobdingnag would be staggered by a 
structure, or rather an agglomeration of 
such proportions. To be more definite, one 
may gain some idea of it from the measure- 
ment of the crescent structure which faces 
the main field. (This part of the whole plan 
comprises only the covered embarkation hall 
and the hangars, not the colossal circle of 
administration buildings at the approach.) 
The crescent-on-the-field runs for just un- 
der a mile. It would take fifteen minutes of 
brisk walking to pass it. 

The former station building, a large and 
well-ordered one which I have enjoyed on 
several occasions, would hardly make a 
respectable ell on the new assembly. It 
would knock around, almost unnoticed in 
one of the larger courts. 

The new Tempelhof is of prime interest 
from many angles but most of all for the 
conception which lies behind it. It is frank- 
lv grandiose beyond anv possible needs of 


the present time—note that it is designed 
for civil aviation only—but the airminded- 
ness of Germany far surpasses that of any 
other country, and the leaders of the 
Greater Reich foresee for this airport a 
world center unequaled anywhere. It is 
thought of not merely as a German center 
but as a suitable European terminus for 
many world lines. 

The city of Berlin is being in some 
measure redesigned to radiate from 
Tempelhof as its inspirational center, an 
undertaking which is not, as it happens, at 
all illogical since the airport lies amazingly 
close to Wilhelmstrasse, Friedrichstrasse 
and Unter den Linden. It is only a mile 
and a half distant from the latter, whereas 
Le Bourget is nearly eight miles from the 
center of Paris, and Croydon is nine or 
ten miles from the center of London. Due 
partly to luck, partly to vigorous planning 
and partly to recent drastic requirements 
of the state, Berlin’s airport attains the 
phenomenal position desired for all great 
city airports, of being actually in the middle 
of things. It is as if New York’s landing 
field were in Central Park instead of 
Newark. 

The dominance of Tempelhof in the pic- 
ture of Berlin is not being achieved without 
great effort and some heart-burnings. All 
factories in the neighborhood have been 
compelled to install electric power or in 
some other way eliminate every vestige of 
smoke. All churches have been required to 
content themselves with steeples of modest 
height. Householders who find their sleep 
disturbed by the droning of airplane motors 
have had to accustom themselves to it for 
the good of the state. To conform to 
modern airmindedness the half-dozen rail- 


WATCHING THE PLANES TAKE OFF 


Schall from Pix 
On the facade of the main building at Le 
Bourget are these sculptured insignia of 
various European cities to which Air France 
maintains a regular service. 


way stations of the city are being made to 
toe the mark also. They are in process of 
being replaced by two great new termini, 
a North Station and a South Station, the 
latter to be near Tempelhof and closely 
linked to it by a splendid traffic avenue. 
The net result of this whole development 
geographically, as any up-to-date map of 
Berlin shows, is a vast open oval just south 
of the city’s heart. The landing field is 
more than a mile and a half in length; more 
than a mile in width. Its circumference 1s 
between four and five miles. Voyagers will 
enter and leave their planes not on the open 
field, as is the universal practice today, but 
in a great covered Flughalle into which and 
from which the planes will taxi like cars 
(Continued on page 49) 


From a luxurious restaurant on one of the upper floors at Schiphol, passengers can watch planes take off to every corner of the world. The Royal 
Duteh Air Lines, familiarly known as the K.L.M., was a pioneer company in passenger aviation, and is the oldest European company with a continuous 


history of operation. 


A large puppet dressed to 
represent the deceased noble- 
woman plays an important part 
in the funeral ceremony. The 
necklace is of gold tubes. The 
straw hat is the type commonly 
used by Toradja women to pro- 
tect them from the tropic sun. 


ROYAL BURIAL IN SAVAGE CELEBES 


By BERTILD BEKKER 


With photographs by J. H. Bekker 


THE ROYAL BIER ORNAMENTS FROM THE PAST 


The royal bier of the Toradjas is a veritable work of art, adorned As further ornamentation golden swords superbly embossed with 
as it is with the beautiful, intricately patterned cloth which the filigree work are hung on the bier. Some of these swords are 
tribesmen weave. several centuries old. 
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THE HOUSE OF THE DEAD 


After a ceremonial procession the bier is placed in a house of the dead 
especially prepared for royalty. Here the bodies rest before they are 
finally placed in the family vault. 


MIDWAY in the Netherlands East Indian 
archipelago lies the equatorial and moun- 
tainous island of Celebes. 

This island belongs to the four larger 
Sunda islands and its area surpasses that of 
Java by approximately 20,000 square miles. 
But Celebes is far less well known than 
Java, and it was not until the end of the 
nineteenth century that scientific explora- 
tion was undertaken. Even today the 
knowledge of its native tribes is still de- 
fective. 

The inhabitants of this island vary great- 
ly in race, language--and-religion. The 
teachings of Islam were adopted by the 
people living along the coastal regions. More 
recently the work of missionaries has spread 
the Christian faith in a few parts of the 


IN THE COURTYARD 


Elaborate ceremonies take place in the courtyard in which the bier is 
placed. Friends and relatives pay tribute to the deceased. Dirges are 


island. However, all these influences have 
not affected the Sadang Toradjas, a pleas- 
ant, rice-planting tribe in the interior of the 
island. 

Living secluded in the mountains, the 
Toradjas—the name Toradja means “man 
of the mountain”—find themselves isolated 
from all other tribes of this island. They 
maintain the caste system by which so much 
of their behavior is regulated, and they 
cling to a complex system of rites and cus- 
toms of which very little is known. 

Among their many colorful ceremonies 
the royal funerals are perhaps the most im- 
pressive. So costly are the ceremonials 
connected with the Toradja burial rites that 
the family of the deceased must oftentimes 
save money for years before a proper 


‘sung, lugubrious dances are performed, and many animals are sacrificed. 


THE BUFFALO SACRIFICE 


During the funeral ceremonies about seventy buffaloes are slaughtered. 
These youngsters are filling bamboo tubes with blood to use as gravy 


for their rice. 


funeral can be given. Until the ritual buri- 
al takes place the body must remain above 
ground. 

My husband and I had an opportunity to 
witness the burial of a Toradja nobleman 
and his wife who died within a few months 
of each other. They had been dead five 
years before the family could collect enough 
money for the burial ceremony. 

When a Toradja nobleman dies, the body 
is carefully washed and rubbed with coco- 
nut oil. It is then completely dressed and 
richly adorned with gold jewelry. When the 
mouth is filled with gold powder, the body is 
wrapped in a tissue of pineapple fiber and 
placed on the floor in the center of a room 
with the head westward. This work of pre- 
paring the body is performed by slaves of 


SYMBOLS OF POWER 


The puppet representing the deceased nobleman has a headdress of 
bull’s horns adorned with cones and feathers. The horns of the bull 


are symbols of strength and power. 


In the picture above, the dead are being 

carried through the rice fields in the 

final procession. At the left is one of 

the guards of honor. Below are the rock 

sepulchers where hereditary chiefs are 

buried. Wooden images of the dead are 
placed in small niches. 


the deceased, while the family laments the 
death of their relative with wailings and 
loud lamentations. As a token of, re- 
spect for the dead, friends and neighbors 
bring offerings of rice and tobacco. 

The nobleman and his wife whose 
funeral we witnessed had remained in 
the same room for four years. After that 
they had been removed to a rice barn 
where they rested for another year. 


Throughout this long period food and to- 
bacco were brought daily and placed by the 
bodies, for the Toradjas believe that the 
dead need food as long as they stay above 
ground. 

The funeral ceremony which we wit- 
nessed was divided into two parts. The 
first part took three days. 

On the morning of the first day the bodies 
were completely covered with the beautiful, 
intricately designed cloth woven by the 
Toradjas. This cloth was sewn together 
with a needle of gold. The bodies were 
then placed upon a bier of carved wood and 
further adorned with golden swords, dec- | 
orated with filigree work and embellished 
with precious stones. The royal biers pre- 
sented a superb spectacle. The exquisite 
art of the Toradjas had been used to the 
best advantage in each elaborate detail of 
decoration. 

In the next stage of the ceremony, the 
bodies were removed from the carved wood- 
en bier and placed upon a bamboo stand in 
the center of the courtyard of the house in 
which they lived. The clothes which they 
had worn before their death were hung 
upon bamboo sticks. On other bamboo 
sticks ‘bunches of hen feathers were hung 
to indicate that the dead had attained old 
age. 

While some of the relatives were seated 
around the bodies singing funeral hymns 
and words of praise, others were engaged 
in preparing two puppets. One of these 
puppets represented the dead nobleman; the 
other, his wife. The puppet representing 

(Continued on page 57) 
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LEAVING THE ISLAND 


Natives seldom ride in their two-wheeled carts, deciding apparently that their little donkeys have enough to carry. In wet weather, the hoops of the. 


AN 


N OIRMOUTIER is an almost-island ly- 
‘ing off the coast of the Vendée, France. 
Like Mont St. Michel, it is cut off from the 
mainland by the tides of the sea. At low 
ebb it is connected with the mother territory 
by a single, long, narrow, tortuous, bar- 
nacled roadway, known as the gots (feet- 
wetter in the local patois) rising out of the 
slack water. The road is about three miles 
long from the little yellow customs house 
at Beauvoir on the mainland to the first 
village on the island. . It has a timetable 
attached to it as if it were a train route; 
and woe to the temerarious who disregard 
its schedules. For although there are shel- 
ters at intervals along the line, these sway- 
ing cradles of the deep are none too agree- 
able for seven-hour trysts with gulls and 
mal de mer. When the sea storms up cover- 
ing the gois within the space of fifteen min- 
utes with twelve or fourteen feet of water, 
it measures not distances, in its headlong 
haste, between men and shelters; and it 
swallows its annual quota of souls. 

The natives of this twelve-mile tract of 
earth, set diagonally across the sea’s longi- 
tude, four miles thick at its widest, have 
_ been fighting as far as the memory of man 
‘reaches to defend its shores against Eng- 
lish and Dutch incursions, Spanish and 
Corsican marauders, Norman invaders, 
Roman conquerors; and finally against the 
aggression of the sea itself. The whole 
leagth of the eastern coast is protected 
now by a sea wall; but the tides broke 


ihe 


cart are covered. 


By LOUISE LLEWELLYN JARECKA 
Photographs by S. Minot, Jr. 


through at La Tresson Dyke in the spring 
of 1937, and many acres were flooded, in- 
cluding a mile of the high road. When all 
hands turned to in order to patch up the 
break, the quicksands gulped down 50,000 
sacks of cement. In the most vulnerable 
spots the dykes are built with spurs in rein- 
forced concrete at right angles to the walls 
to hold the sands; but the Point du Devin 


ISLAND BELOW THE SEA 


on the west is always menaced by the sea. 

Fields behind these dykes are twelve to 
fifteen feet below sea level. Roughly two- 
thirds of the entire island area is lower than 
the sea. From any point inland, a man has 
a sense of open space and wide, almost 
meridional skies, but never a glimpse of the 
sea. For that he must climb the church 
steeple or the ramparts of the chateau or go 


THE MILL OF MONGENDERIE 


At one time there were thirty-four mills on the island, and several are still used for grinding 
wheat. They are usually whitewashed and thus serve as landmarks for sailors. One mill is 
now used for making electricity. 


ENTRANCE TO NOIRMOUTIER 


Noirmoutier is connected with the mainland by a narrow, barnacled roadway called the gois, visible only at low tide. Whoever makes the passage must 
consult the timetable if he wishes to make it safely, for a twelve-foot tide may cover the gois within a space of fifteen minutes. 


to the shore. Down the leg of the island 
toward the southeast, much land has been 
reclaimed from the sea. This, too, is below 
sea level. 

The town of Noirmoutier is built on the 
highest ground, its northern part on a sub- 
stratum of granite. At one time the land 
must have stretched from here to the Pigler 
lighthouse out in the Atlantic, where in 1172 
St. Bernard monks established a monastery, 
abandoning it in 1200, as the point was too 
dangerous. They moved their seat inland 
and founded the Abbey de la Blanche, to 
distinguish their white-robed order from the 
Black Abbey of the Benedictines, which al- 
ready existed. The Revolution turned them 
out, and nothing remains of the settlement, 


church and cloister except farm buildings, a 
fine gateway and some stumps of mil- 
lenarian live oaks that seem eternally to 
send out new green shoots. 

Great chains of rocks down the Atlantic 
coast on the west, such as the Steers, the 
Combs and others, some of which show 
their sinister heads at low tide, were also 
at one time a part of the island no doubt. 
Remains of buildings and Roman bricks 
have been found upon them. The favorite 
play of sea and wind was to join in violent 
sandstorms on the southwest—hurricanes 
that buried houses, fields and villages; but 
the dykes of the Point du Devin and La 
Guériniére have checked these onslaughts, 
and the rough grass and maritime pines 


THE FORTRESS 


Although the chateau was completed in the ninth century, it has been ruined and restored 
so many times that nothing is left of the original structure. At present the building is 
arranged as a museum. 


planted toward the end of the nineteenth 
century by a family of island benefactors 
from Ireland are holding the soil rather 
well. Today the wooded dunes, covered in 
spring by a pink carpet of wild roses—they 
call them roses folles—stretch without in- 
terruption all the way down the Atlantic 
Coast. 

Waters of the Loire meet with the Gulf 
Stream to modify the climate, so that Noir- 
moutier has mimosa blooming in February 
and early asparagus and potatoes at least 
two weeks before they ripen in any other 
soil of France. Among migratory birds, 
the island is held in great esteem; and Piet, 
the second of a dynasty of regional his- 
torians, has written forty-five closely print-, 


earnoscrnssi ihe 


SALT OF THE SEA 


The salt marshes of Noirmoutier occupy about three thousand acres and are a great source of revenue to the state. The town of Noirmoutier is on the 


highest land on the island. The white houses in the foreground mark the shoreline of the Port. In the background are the chateau and cathedral. 
ed pages on its wild flowers and its hundred around the old, familiar rocks, many of 
species of seaweed, whose colors are fabu- which still bear the ancient names: Rock of 
lous and varied. the Fairies, Rock of the Pagan, Burned 
Geologists and archeologists find here an Rock, Ladies’ Chamber. A mason, on 
ideal terrain for field work. There are two whose land one circle of dolmens was found 
parallel lines of ruined dolmens from the got twenty cubic meters of stone out of it 
Point de L’Herbaudiére at the extreme to build with. There is also the great 
northwest to the town of Noirmoutier, seven menhir of the Lighthouse on its reef, and 
or eight of them in each line of this wia the earth is literally strewn with the strange, 
sacra as its discoverer called it. The na- megalithic stones, whose origin is shrouded 
tives take their prehistoria all in the day’s in greater mystery than that of dolmens. 
work, laying out their farms over and (Continued on page 50) 
There are two parallel lines of ruined dolmens, seven or eight in a line, stretching Normans, Romans, Spanish, Corsicans, English and 
between Noirmoutier and L’Herbaudiére. The Croix du Cheminet on this route Dutch have all left their mark on Noirmoutier. 


was built in the seventeenth century out of Druidic stones on the site of one of Traces of their mixed heritage show in the faces 
these dolmens. of the inhabitants. 


OTTAWA=-CANADA’S CHANGING 


CAPITAL 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


THE forested: Gatineau hills will be turn- 
ing green once more and log booms will 
encircle large fields of pulp wood in the 
fast flowing Ottawa River when King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth reach Can- 
ada’s capital city in May of this year. This 
will be the first visit of a reigning British 
monarch to one of his dominions. 

The King and Queen will see a city in 
process of modernization, a city destined, 
according to some views, to be the future 
capital of the British Empire. While older 
world capitals, in’ North and South Amer- 
ica, have their vast squares and huge orna- 
mental buildings, Ottawa is just beginning 
to develop. 

In his “Voyages” Champlain described 
the site of Ottawa which he passed in 
1613, but it was not until 1800 that any 
permanent settlement was made there. Ot- 
tawa first became important in 1827 when 
the Duke of Wellington, for military 
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reasons, ordered the building of a canal to 
connect the country of the Ottawa and 
Gatineau Rivers with Lake Ontario. This 
is the Rideau Canal, still functioning to- 
day. Colonel John By was in command 
of the miners and ‘sappers sent to blast 
this canal out of rock. The village grew 
to a town and was named Bytown. Its 
population leaped to several thousand. When 
the canal was finished in 1831, Bytown be- 
came important in connecting the lumber 
country with the more settled areas on 
Lake Ontario, and lumber came by way 
of the Rideau Canal to, older cities like 
Kingston and Toronto. 

In 1859 Queen Victoria chose the lum- 
ber town as the capital of Upper and 
Lower Canada, now Ontario and Quebec. 
The town stood on the border of the two 
areas, the Ottawa River acting as boun- 
dary marker. The first legislative build- 
ings of United Canada were built, and By- 


Canadian National Railways and Department of the Inter 


town was named Ottawa after the majes- 
tic river on which it is situated. When in 


1867 the other colonies in what is now the | 


Dominion of Canada joined to form one 
country, Ottawa became the capital. 
Of first importance in Ottawa are the 


Parliament Buildings set in twenty-eight | 


acres of green lawns and flower beds. Ap- 
proached by wide walks and driveways 
from Ottawa’s main boulevard, Wellington 
Street, or seen from the windows of the 
United States Legation directly opposite, 
the three buildings of the group stand out 
against a background of distant rolling hills. 
Rising above the main block of Parlia- 
ment Buildings is the three hundred-foot- 
high Peace Tower, from whose lofty heights 
chimes ring out each fifteen minutes, and 
whose illuminated clock is visible at night 
over nearly all the city. The Peace Tower 
is the main entrance to the Parliament 
Buildings. Here gold-braided, kneebreeched 
cabinet ministers and diplomatic represen- 
tatives enter for state occasions. Here the 
Governor-General enters in plumed hat to 
open and close the sessions. Marble halls 
with a myriad of Gothic pillars and arch- 
ways lead from the circular marble en- 
trance hall to all parts of the building. 


Just above the entrance to the Peace 


)ttawa’s Parliament Buildings 
vith their magnificent Peace 
Power three hundred feet high 
lominate the city. At the upper 
ight is Rideau Hall, residence 
f Canada’s Governor-General, 
vhere King George and Queen 
llizabeth will stay when they 
isit Canada this summer. At 
he middle right is the Con- 
ederation Building, one of 
Janada’s new government build- 
ngs. Below is the Rideau Canal 
hat runs through Ottawa’s busi- 
ess and governmental district 
nd permits small ships to pass 
rom the Ottawa River to Lake 
Ontario. 


Tower is Canada’s Memorial Chamber to 
those who served in the Great War, contain- 
ing relics presented to the Dominion by the 
various countries where Canadian troops 
fought. An elevator runs to an observa- 
tion roof, passing a fifty-three bell carillon 
with bells ranging in weight from ten 
pounds to eleven tons. Nightly carillon 
concerts are given each summer. From the 
observation roof the panorama of Ottawa 
and its playground background spreads out, 
a vast picture of hills and rivers where good 
fishing and hunting abound, where loggers 
still cut timber, where vast hydroelectric de- 
velopments are located, where in winter Ot- 
tawa skis. 

The center block of the Parliament Build- 
ings houses the Senate Chamber and the 
offices of various senators in the eastern 
wing. In the western half of the building 
is the larger House of Commons and the 
offices of members of parliament. On the 
main floor at the rear is the only section 
of the old center block which was saved 
from the disastrous fire of 1916—the Par- 
liamentary library, with over four hundred 
thousand books. 

The walks at the rear of the center 
block of buildings lead to the edge of the 
high bluff overlooking the Ottawa River, 
150 feet below. Across the river is the 
province of Quebec. The city of Hull on 
the opposite shore reveals its white churches 
and lumber mills. Bridges, with approaches 
hewn out of rock, carry streetcars, automo- 
biles and trains across the fast flowing 
dark river. Stairways lead down from the 
bluff on which the Parliament Buildings 
stand to a woodland path which circles the 
cliff. Farther down, the foam-flecked river 
deposits driftwood from the forests at the 
base of the cliff on which Canada’s laws 
are made. 

Ottawa, like Montreal, is a bilingual city, 
where French is heard as often on the 
streets as English. At the border of French- 
speaking Canada and _ English-speaking 
Canada, the city has a large French-Cana- 
dian population, while adjacent Hull brings 
many French-Canadians into the capital 
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daily. Black-robed priests are no novelty 
on Ottawa streets, and even monks in robes, 
cowls and sandals are a familiar sight. 

The blue-uniformed police of Ottawa add 
a pleasant touch of color to the life of the 
city. They wear white caps with blue peaks 
in summer and fur caps and short jackets 
in winter. The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, who are on duty at every govern- 
ment building, wear blue caps with a yellow 
band and blue jackets, and blue slacks 
trimmed with yellow piping at the side. 
Patrolling the parkways, the Mounties 
travel on motorcycles, not on horses. But 
at Mounted Police headquarters and for 
state occasions the Mounties wear their 
wide hats, scarlet tunics, blue breeches 
with yellow piping, high leather boots and 
spurs. That is today the dress uniform of 
this famous force; it is no longer worn on 
ordinary occasions in Ottawa. 

On Ottawa’s streets are also to be seen 
the uniforms of Canadian defense forces. 
On state occasions, such as the opening of 
Parliament, the New Year’s levee at the 
Governor-General’s residence, and other 
state affairs, brilliant uniforms are seen in 
the hotels, in cars, government buildings 
and on the street. Plumes and gold braid 
are worn in profusion, for Canada then dons 
ceremonial garb similar to that worn at 
the Court of St. James in London. 

The visitor who compares Ottawa with 
Washington will find no planned city and 
few stately buildings. In the business and 
government building area there is a con- 
glomeration of architectural styles. Gov- 
ernment offices are located throughout the 
city in old buildings which should have 
been torn down long ago, and in modern 
private and government-owned office struc- 


EEN 
THE BALLROOM AT RIDEAU -HALL 


The building which serves as the home of the Governor-General of Canada was built by an 


Ottawa lumber baron. 


Since it was purchased by the government as a vice-regal residence, it 


has been thoroughly remodeled and many new sections have been added. 


tures. None the less, the government is 
gradually building its own quarters. In re- 
cent years a number of new buildings have 
been erected, notably the Confederation 
Building, adjoining the Parliament Build- 
ings, the Justice Building alongside, and 
across the road the Bank of Canada. This 
summer Queen Elizabeth is scheduled to lay 
the cornerstone for a Supreme Court build- 
ing. The Supreme Court of Canada has 
been sitting in a building which was once 
a stable and carpentry shop. The floors 
of the finest law library in Canada, below 


IN ONE OF OTTAWA’S PARKS 


the Supreme Court chambers, have in re- 
cent years so rotted away in places that it 
took but a hard knock to break the floor 
and see the earth on which the old build- 
ing stands. 

Farther fronr the Parliament Buildings 
the government has erected a National Re- 
search Building overlooking the majestic 
sweep of the Ottawa River. Nearby is the 


National Archives, a fine structure which 


has not room to house all the Canadiana 
stored in its basement. 
(Continued on page 51) 


Canada’s capital is rightly proud of its beautiful parks and its system of boulevards which encircle the city and skirt the shores of the Ottawa River and the 
Rideau Canal. A young capital with only 150,000 population, Ottawa has a magnificent opportunity to plan wisely for its future development. 
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China’s guerrillas must fight against a highly mechanized, well-equipped enemy. 


SPEARS VERSUS MACHINE GUNS 


Only too frequently Chinese soldiers have been armed with noth- 


ing but spears in their struggle with the invader. Nonetheless, guerrilla warfare has proved effective against Japan’s military machine. 


HAS CHINA JUST BEGUN TO FIGHT? 


The author of this article has obtained much of 
his information from letters, documents and con- 
fidential communications from authentic sources 
inside China. He has -also_ profited from inter- 
views with Chinese in a position to give him di- 
rect, first-hand facts regarding the war in China. 
The photographs are also from Chinese sources. 

—Epirorta, Note 


@N New Year’s day of 1938 seven reso- 
lute young Chinese met together at a certain 
place in the war-torn, densely populated 


province of Shantung. They carried with. 


‘them three rifles, two of which lacked cart- 
ridges, an inexhaustible supply of courage, 
and the will that removes mountains. They 
had also a common purpose, transmitted to 
them from the leaders of the now world- 
famous Eighth Route Army: to organize in 
this strategic province of Central China one 
of the new guerrilla detachments required 


for the war of attrition against the superbly 


» equipped forces of the invader. 
Seven tough young men, three rifles, one 
fixed resolve—and all around them an in- 
ferno of such horror and devastation as the 


By HAROLD. WARD 


world has seldom seen. Around them, too, 
steeped in a vast, grim and mighty hatred, 
millions of the common folk of China, wait- 
ing only for the chance to speak, to organize 
for struggle, to get at their enemies and 
strike back. They had heard, these millions, 
of the fall of Canton and Hankow in the 
south; they knew what the Japanese had 
done in Peiping, Shanghai and Nanking, 


and how they had overrun the northern 


provinces with fire and sword. But they 
knew other things also. From the crowded 
cities news spread to remote villages of the 
gallant resistance shown by armies no long- 
er commanded by the dreaded ‘““War Lords” 
who had been worse than flood, plague and 
famine. Word had gone around swiftly of 
the deeds of the Partisans, who were people 
like themselves and who, by courage and 
craft and under skilled direction, had turned 
defeats into victories: did not the Battle of 
Taierhchwang, so disastrous for the crack 
divisions of Itagaki, take place in their own 
province? 


And, in all their excited talk and their 
endless discussions among themselves there 
recurred constantly the magic syllables, Ti 
Pa Lu: “Eighth Route.” This was their 
army, sprung from the immemorial blood 
and body of China, hardened by ten years 
of bitter civil strife culminating in the epic 
of the Long March, already immortalized 
in innumerable songs and legends. They 
had heard of its brilliant exploits in the 
north and west, and they knew that its lead- 
ers—men like Mao Tse-Tung, Chu Teh, 
Chou En-lai, Ho-Lung and the intrepid 
Chao whose mother was called “the mother 
of the Chinese guerrillas’”—were patiently 
planning for the time when China would be 
free and every Chinese an honored citizen 
in a decent, honorable world. 

So our seven young organizers quickly 
became ten, twenty, a hundred, a thousand. 
Recruits poured in from the countryside, 
many of them boys scarcely in their ’teens: 
the hsvao kwei, or “little devils,” tougher 
than our own “Dead-End Kids” and the 
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EIGHTH ROUTE COMMANDERS 


China’s Eighth Route Army is one of the nation’s most highly 
disciplined and courageous fighting forces. Its commander is 
Chu Teh, at the left, a brilliant militacy tactician and a great politi- 
cal leader. In the center is Ting Ling, a well-known authoress 
and head of the Service Corps. At the right is Wang Kah Ching, 
head of the Organization Department. Below are members of a 
village militia in Honan province. 


plague of every Japanese detachment that 
strayed too far from garrison or railway 
line. Intensive training, both military and 
political, went on in the special camps so 
carefully hidden under the very eyes of 
the “conquerors”—who even, though quite 
unwillingly, supplied them with many of 
their arms. 

By the autumn of that same year this 
Partisan detachment had grown to 20,000 
fighters who disposed of 12,000 rifles, 
many heavy machine guns and large stores 
of ammunition. They were ready for busi- 
ness—and not long afterwards the Japa- 
nese forces in southern Shantung were 
meeting with “inexplicable” reverses. 

China, fighting today against an enemy 
long considered to be invincible and utterly 
ruthless, has indeed become “‘a nation of 
guerrillas’—or, to use a politically more 
correct term, Partisans. The ‘Incident’ 
which took place at Marco Polo Bridge on 
the outskirts of Peiping early in July, 
1937, proved to be the beginning not of 
Japan’s long-heralded war of conquest, 
but of China’s long-delayed war of libera- 
tion. Six months earlier the famous “Sian 
coup,” leading to the capture and sub- 
sequent release of Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek found the whole of China hang- 
ing in the balance between a traditional 
irresolution that would have played direct- 
ly into the hands of its watchful enemies, 
and a strong unity which, with the full 
cooperation of all political groups, includ- 
ing the Kuomintang and the Communist 
Party, could sweep the country. 

Unity. triumphed—but the war which 
followed could be fought and won only by 
the complete participation of China’s four 
hundred million in the face of the most 
serious military, technical and economic 
handicaps. This meant that every Chinese, 
however isolated, however seemingly help- 
less, must be a Partisan working tirelessly, 
alone or with others, on any of a hundred 
“fronts” extending from the shifting battle 
lines far to the interior. A new, and for 
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the Japanese a disconcertingly unexpected 
form of “totalitarian war’ was to be the 
outcome of their rash adventure on the 
Asiatic mainland: the total mobilization of 
an entire people for the concrete realization 
of Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s San Min Chu I or 
“Three People’s Principles”: Nationalism, 
~ Democracy and Livelihood. 

The Partisan soldier is, therefore, but one 
expression of the will to resist which has 
transformed China. Today, according to a 
reliable estimate there are close to 900,000 
adequately trained guerrilla troops operat- 
ing in the six provinces of Hopei, Shansi, 
Shantung, Honan, Kiangsu and Chekiang— 
an area slightly smaller than that of France 
and Italy combined, but with a total popu- 
lation of over 170,000,000, or forty millions 
more than that of the entire United States. 
In Manchukuo and the two Japanese-domi- 
nated provinces of Jehol and Chahar, in 
spite of almost insuperable difficulties, are 
other Partisan detachments aggregating 
more than 150,000 men, many of them 
trained by the Eighth Route Army. These 
incessantly harass the enemy, both in swift 
mobile attacks and behind the dangerously 
lengthened lines of communication or in the 
widely publicized “protected villages” (there 
are now 10,000 of them, inhabited by some 
three million people) which appear to be 
the Japanese-Manchukuoan version of the 
concentration camp. i 
» From the strictly military point of view 
the operations of these guerrillas are not 
decisive, nor are they so considered either 
by their own leaders or by the high com- 
_mand of the regular armies which cooperate 
with them. Their tactics—mobility, extreme 
rapidity of action and the utmost economy 
in men and materials—are designed to make 
the most of two weaknesses: Chinese de- 
ficiencies in equipment and training on the 
one hand, and on the other the hopelessly 
precarious character of Japanese “control,” 
despite its enormous superiority in arms. In 
a speech to the graduates of the North 
Shensi School in Yenan, capital of the Spe- 
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At the beginning of 1939 Japan had “occupied” seventy-five per cent of Chinese territory. 
The “occupation,” however, has been confined largely to Shanghai, Canton, Nanking, Hankow, 
Peiping and other cities from which the Japanese attempt to control the surrounding areas. 
This attempt, however, is constantly being frustrated by Chinese troops and guerrillas who 
continually destroy the Japanese lines of communication. In those cities which have been 
“occupied” the Japanese dare not go outside of their defenses after dark. Kverywhere they 
are meeting with passive resistance, sabotage, guerrilla activity and grim hostility. Thus far 
the puppet regimes set up in Peiping and Nanking have failed to win the loyalty of the 
Chinese people. 


cial District, Mao Tse-tung summed up the 
matter in the homely language of the peas- 
ants: “Airplanes and heavy guns,” he said, 
“may be likened to a set of teeth, and strong 
positions to meat bones. As we possess no 
good teeth, we have no use for bones. That 
is why we should not engage the enemy in 


SNIPING AT THE ENEMY 


Many strategems have been devised by the guerrilla warriors against the superior equipment of 
the Japanese. The guerrillas always attack the enemy on the flank or in the rear, preferably 


when 


they are in motion. They never mass their lightly armed troops and use every possible 
advantage of the terrain for ambush and surprise attacks. 


Their most effective weapons are 


hand grenades and machine guns. 


positional warfare.” This is valid reasoning. 

After eighteen months of warfare the 
Japanese armies find themselves sprawled 
over 600,000 square miles of territory, with 
a population of 270,000,000. Of this enor- 
mous area they effectively control only 
about 100,000 square miles in eleven prov- 
inces, and most of this is in the great port 
cities, with thin slivers of land along the 
constantly endangered railway lines. Writ- 
ing toward the end of 1938 the president of 
the executive yuan of the Central Govern- 
ment stated that of the 796 hsien or coun- 
ties in nine provinces which are unprotected 
by Chinese armies, all but fifty-nine are 
functioning, wholly or in part, under mag- 
istrates responsible to this government. “In 
the case of every city ‘occupied’ ” writes an 
observer who enjoys the confidence of Chi- 
ang Kai-shek, “the Japanese dare not go 
outside of their defenses after dark, and 
only may do so in the daytime in large well- 
armed units, In all the rest of the territory 
the Chinese go about as they please, es- 
pecially after dark.” 

Accounts of Partisan activities sent to 
this country by Chinese correspondents in a- 
position to know the facts supply a vivid 
commentary on the progress of the war. 
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SLOGANS FOR THE STRUGGLE 


Propaganda and education are among the most important activities of the Chinese armies. 

The principal isswes of the war must be made clear to townsfolk and peasants everywhere by 

posters, lectures and patriotic plays. The results of twenty years of civil strife must be wiped 
out and the unity of the whole nation must be achieved. 


In the northern province of Suiyuan— 
better known as Inner Mongolia—capable 
Chinese leaders are busily organizing new 
guerrilla units and carefully planning the 
systematic destruction of strategic high- 
ways communicating with the provincial 
capital of Kweisui. Mobile arsenals modeled 
on those already dotting the Partisan areas 
are getting into production, while the neigh- 
boring Hopei-Shansi-Chahar border goy- 
ernment, actively functioning in the heart 
of “Japanese” territory, is carrying out an 
extensive program of political and economic 
education among both the Chinese and 
Mongol inhabitants. This compels the di- 
version of large Japanese troops badly 
needed elsewhere—with prompt counter- 
actions in the evacuated areas. 

East of Suiyuan, in Chahar, Chinese reg- 
ulars aided by Partisans have been threat- 
ening Kalgan and successfully preventing 
the Japanese from operating the valuable 
iron and coal mines in this district. General 
Shih, who was recently appointed Governor 
of Chahar, claims that his troops were cross- 
ing the border at the end of February after 
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inflicting heavy defeats upon the Japanese 
in a battle near Peiping. This unexpected 
maneuver, with the active support of the 
guerrillas, has upset still more Japanese 
apple-carts. Prominent in these northern 
campaigns is the celebrated commander of 
the Fifth Guerrilla District, Chao Tung, 
known as “Chao the Daring.” Though only 
twenty-seven years old, Chao, in addition 
to organizing a “blood and iron corps” of 
five thousand Chinese youths who operate 
around Peiping and south of Mukden in 
Manchukuo, has helped to establish an elab- 
orate chain of supply stations extending to 
the most northern part of China. These sup- 
ply stations are depots not only for arms 
and munitions but also for an extraordinary 
variety of non-military goods produced and 
manufactured in Japan! Operating, either 


by direct purchase from Chinese merchants 


in Tsinan, Tsingtao and other cities, or by 
smuggling or clever hi-jacking methods, the 
guerrilla bands obtain large quantities of 
such things as printing presses, paper, ink, 
radio sets, phonographs, bicycles and motor- 
cycles, leather goods, medical supplies, 


clothing, food products and scores of 
other badly needed commodities. These 


supplies are whisked away from cities — 


crowded with Japanese gendarmerie and 
soldiers to various towns in the Partisan 
areas, whence they are promptly dis- 
tributed and—in the case of printing 
presses and paper—turned into some of 
the hundreds of anti-Japanese news- 
papers that may, in time, find their way 
into the pockets of captured, killed or 
deserting Japanese soldiers. 

Chao, who has a large price on his 
head, has himself frequently visited 
Peiping on such errands, clad as a cab- 
bage seller, a dandy or what have you. 
To those who have questioned him as to 
the possibility of China’s defeat he has 
replied, like the American John Paul 


Jones, “Surrender? Hell, we have just 


1? 


begun, to-fight 

And that is no glib phrase. From Man- 
churia in the north to Canton and Hai- 
nan Island in the south the Chinese 
armies, despite poor equipment, imper- 
fect training and frequently corrupt lead- 
ership, have put up a fight seldom 
equaled in history. Consider two recent 
incidents, one from East Hopei, the other 
from southwest Shansi. In the former 
district, long known as one of the most 
strongly organized of all the Partisan 
areas, the guerrilla bands were reinforced 
by large numbers of deserters from the 
Japanese-trained Chinese Peace Preser- 
vation Corps, who waited until they had 


received their August pay and then f 
moved over, bag and baggage, to the Chi- 


nese lines at Chengtingfu, Tingchow and 
Paotingfu. 

At about the same time—September, 
1938—troops of the Central Government 


and the Eighth Route Army succeeded 
in trapping two full divisions of Japanese | 
—forty thousand men—stationed in south- | 
west Shansi. The divisions were crushed, 


with at least six thousand casualties and the 
capture of hundreds of truckloads of equip- 
ment. 

In the single month of January, 1939, 
according to reports from the Chinese capi- 
tal, Chungking, Partisan units “working” 
the Shantung-Honan-Anhwei triangle, made 
256 raids upon Japanese garrisons and 
seven upon troop trains. In these raids the 
Japanese suffered the loss of over 12,000 
killed or wounded and 536 prisoners, over 
3,000 rifles, 22 cannons, 253 machine guns, 
312 bomb throwers and more than 2,000 
hand grenades. In the following month, 
February, Chinese guerrilla units fought 
ninety-five battles with Japanese in the hotly 
contested Shanghai-Hangchow area, with 
frequent raids on the important industrial 
suburb of Shanghai, Pootung. Further in- 
land, Partisan forces have established regu- 
lar Chinese governments in a number of 
villages around Soochow, and one daring 
group even raised the national flag on the 


walls of this Japanese-held city. In the 
Hangchow sector members of a local 
“puppet” government actually turned 
their guns on the Japanese and united 
with Partisans to destroy one of the 
invader’s army units. 

Much of this recent guerrilla activity 
in Central China seems to be the result 
of the formation of the new Fourth 
Army, an exceptionally well-trained and 
resourceful body of about 30,000 Parti- 
san troops modeled on the lines of the 
Eighth Route Army—of which, indeed, 
in the earlier Red Army days, it was a 
part. These fighters, because of their 
sterling military worth, their intense 
patriotism and their popularity with the 
people, do not leave the Japanese in 
peace for one moment: the words “New 
Fourth” arouse in them the same 
anxiety and fear as the cry “Eighth 
Route!” 

A dramatic account of some of the 
actual methods of fighting adopted by 
the Chinese guerrillas was written by 
an American traveler who last year 
visited the Hopei district and saw how 
-things were done in an encampment of 
three hundred officers and more than 
ten thousand peasants under active 
training. 

“At five o’clock each morning,’ he 
wrote in his letter, “the headquarters 
town was aroused by the cheers and tu- 
mult of these men as they marched 
through the streets to their morning 
maneuvers, lasting three hours before 
breakfast. After I saw them in action 
I understood why they look so tough. 

“On a brown field which stretched 
for miles without obstruction, I saw 
more than three thousand in one unit, 
lying flat on the ground at intervals of 
twenty feet from each other and in di- 
agonal rows so that a machine gun skip- 
ping over any given line could hit only 
a dozen out of the three thousand. The 
next group was three hundred feet 
away, the furthest more than a mile 
distant. At a commiand from the front, 
one man on my right popped up, ran 
forty paces and fell on his knee. He 
was visible only three seconds before 
his uniform again blended with the 
earth. Just before he dropped, a second 
man far on my left, ran and dropped. 
Soon the entire field was a zig-zag of 
these creatures, popping up and drop- 
ping like a swarm of locusts. If a man 
were sitting a quarter of a mile away 
with a machine-gun, he could not -pos- 
sibly aim his weapon fast enough to hit 
a single one. And the order of progres- 
sion was so irregular that the gunners 
cannot predict from which part of the 
field the next man will appear. It was 
a creepy sensation to see this mass of 
humanity closing in on us and we quite 


(Continued on page 52) 
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BOOTY FROM THE JAPANESE ARMY 
Rifles, machine guns, grenades, gas masks, wireless sets, uniforms and many other military 
supplies are frequent but involuntary gifts of the Japanese to the Eighth Route Army. Un- 
luckily, booty of this kind cannot meet China’s need for arms. At present most munitions 
reach China’s armies via the new road from Burma to Chungking. 


GIRLS WITH THE GUERRILLA FORCES 
Chinese women are playing an important part in the war. These members of the Service 
Corps of the Northwestern Zone are active in educational and organizational work of all kinds. 
In the Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia region an educational system has been organized which includes 
seven hundred schools and twenty thousand home reading circles. 
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nt Stephen Deutch, Bricarelli from Pix 
In some respects Chicago is just an overgrown 
village; in others it is a titanic symbol of com- 
mercial and industrial America. The monkey 
above might be pleading for pennies in any 
American city, but there can be no slightest 
doubt as to where the couple at the right 
are walking. 
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COSMOPOLIS 


By ALBERT PARRY 


FSARLY in the afternoon I elbow my. 
way through the shopping crowds of State 
Street, past the sophisticated windows of 
_ rows upon rows of department stores, won- 
dering at the opulence of the wares, at the 
ingenuity of the displays. In the evening, 
on Michigan Avenue near the bridge, | 
go up twenty-odd floors to look_down at 
the spick-and-span handsomeness of the 
Outer Drive; at the garlands and the fluid 
boards of lights denoting the theaters of 
Randolph Street and vicinity; at the un- 
earthly legions of oie pete crowding, as 


‘he Chicago River flows through the 
leart of Chicago’s commercial dis- 
rict. It was on this river, now flanked 
y skyscrapers and massive ware- 
iouses, that Fort Dearborn was built 


; in 1803. 
‘orkel Korling from Black Star 


if in a godlike thirst, toward the lake. The 
wind howls happily, drunk with its own 
power at this height, and it seems to me 
that in its volume, besides the muffled beat 
of the traffic below, there are the talk and 
music of the nearby radio stations, the bel- 
low of the animals awaiting the knife at the 
stockyards, the whirr of the wheels and the 
lathes of the numerous factories, the roar 
of the steel furnaces, the bidding yells of 
grain brokers, the sighs and shouts of the 
woes and hopes of the three and a half 
million people settled at this point of Lake 
Michigan shore. A large city this, the sec- 
ond largest in the country, the eighth larg- 
est in the world, but your typical New 
Yorker shrugs his shoulders. 


Your typical New Yorker does not quite 
like Chicago because, says he, Chicago mere- 
ly plays at being a large city; because it’s 
gething but an adolescent trying hard to be 
an adult. The visitor from the Hudson 
shores feels that this giant by the lake is 
simply an overgrown village (but then he 
feels precisely the same way about every 
large city in the land except New York, 
Boston, San Francisco and possibly New 
Orleans). The Manhattanite says that when 
he goes to a theater in Chicago it isn’t 
really a theater to him; when he goes to a 
concert it isn’t really a concert. He can’t 
help feeling, he tells me, that it is only.a 
gathering of the members of a Ladies’ Aid 
Society who have heard that a certain vio- 


tiff 


STEEL AND STONE 


Mario Scacheri from Triangle 


The great structure seen beyond the girders of this bridge across the Chicago River is the Merchandise Mart. It is the largest building of its kind in the 
world with more floor space devoted to merchandising than any other existing structure. 


linist is good, and so decided they might as 
well chip in to bring the musician over— 
to look at rather than listen to. 

And so I gaze at Chicago, and at times 
find myself in agreement with the stranger, 
but to a degree only. Our premises are the 
same, but my conclusion slightly differs. 
Yes, there is something rustic about Chi- 
cago, but I like it—I, also a stranger who 
up to my removal to these shores four 
years ago lived at other points, some small- 
er, others larger than Chicago. 

I look at the space between the Loop 
and the lake, and now in truth it seems 
to me that this broad expanse of Michigan 
Avenue is but the prairie paved, that over 
its smooth ribbon the cars swish forth with 
the same unhurried air with which hay 
wagons still roll along the nearby country 
roads. I turn west and enter the Loop, 
and find its streets and crowds a-bustle 
yet not at all nervous or fagged out or sul- 
len the way New York’s main areas often 
are. This is, say I to myself, a large mod- 
ern city without the crazy, sickly tempo 
of a large modern city. 

A little southeast of the Loop an oasis of 
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greenery is called Grant Park; there, in 
the dusk of a summer evening, a symphony 
orchestra plays to great throngs. As I sit 
listening, the dark-blue floor of the lake 
spreads endlessly to the right of me, the 
immensities of office buildings dot their 
golden windows to the left of me, the mu- 
sic is softly ahead and over me, peace is 
within me. I am but one of the many 
thousands, yet I do not feel crowded, 
stepped upon, pressed short of breath. A 
feeling of spaciousness is with me constant- 
ly, of privacy assured at all times. But 
should I want to, I would talk to my neigh- 
bor on the streetcar, in the restaurant, on 
the shoeblack stand, along the department- 
store counter, and he would be neither 
coolly uncommunicative in a Bostonian’s 
manner nor hasty and curt in a New York- 
er’s fashion. Ah yes, Chicago (so they 


‘tell me here) is called the Windy City not 


only because of the prairie winds and lake 
breezes but also because of the garrulous- 
ness of her inhabitants ! 

Farther south I go, some forty blocks 
down, until I_reach the University of Chi- 
cago, and here too I note the friendly, 


peaceful current. An exacting institution, 
to be sure; God, how professors work you 
here. But at least you can read and medi-' 
tate here undisturbed, you can expand 
quietly in this calm compound. Though 
these Midwestern towers and lawns are 
part of a great throbbing city, they escape 
its clutches; they dominate it as serenely 
and as surely as a sylvan island rules over 
a turbulent river. Ivory towers these? 
Certainly not. Of workaday gray stone 
they are, weatherbeaten, aged before their 
time, yet sturdy. Lookout towers they are, 
with wise watchmen surveying the life be- 
low, ready to join it whenever the need 
arises. Meantime, such peace, such quiet! 
As it should be. 

And yet farther south do I go, toward 
the dunes of the lake. Though the city is 
breathing at my elbow, the waves break 
upon a beautifully lonely shore, and later 
in the night my cottage is a willing drum 
to the millions of drumsticks of the rain 
that has come from the lake, and again 
I am blissfully motionless in an utter soli- 
tude, the like of which you will not find 
within a similar distance of New York or 


-tough blocks of houses, 


Boston or Pittsburgh or San Francisco. 

But west and north of the dunes, back 
toward the city, there loom the ugly walls 
and stacks of steel mills, with the uglier 
memory of the South Chicago massacre. 
Farther north I go through the unlovely 
taverns, cheap 
dance halls where Farrell found his Studs 
Lonigan. And yet farther, as I continue 
on my now sadder circle, there are before 
and past me the massive edifices, ruthless 
efficiency and awful stench of the stock- 
yards, the historic spot whence once upon 
a time Upton Sinclair aimed at the nation’s 
heart but hit its panicky stomach. And 
other factories, plants, mills are girdled by 
numberless rails and locomotive smoke 
clouds, by thousand of freight cars, by 
myriads of motor trucks—so many lines 
begin or end here in Chicago—‘‘as though 
it were the end of the world,” said Dreiser. 

Slums. Slums. Slums. The appalling 
squalor and disease of the hemmed-in Negro 
section. On Maxwell Avenue stretch and 
stagger the wretched stalls in front of 
which the ghetto vendors cry their wares 


and chase after customers with the despair 


of poverty. The Polish section. The Mex- 
ican section. A number of Little Italies. 
Slums, slums, slums for interminable miles 
of awry tenement houses and jerrybuilt 
shacks, a sea of misery unrelieved by that 
outdated lighthouse—the late Jane Addams’ 
Hull House of much beloved lore in the 
past but of little practical use in this harsh 
and baffling modern day. And all over the 


sicaa the steps of Chicago’s Field Museum there is a splendid view of Chicago’s skyline. 
natural history in the world. Before it is Grant Park, one of Chicago’s 


city 1 see types and hear of occurrences 
testifying that, though Al Capone is behind 
the bars and far away, his spirit—indeed, 
his organization, however diminished—can 
be still discerned in the local scheme of 
life. 

True, in the burlesque belt of South State 
Street and in the flophouse region of West 
Madison Street I somehow sense and see 
less of a hopelessness than in the corres- 
ponding area of New York’s Bowery. But 
the slums and the mills farther on the West 
Side! © This is where my liking for Chi- 
cago is sharply tested. This is where I be- 
gin to understand how the world-at-large 
felt when, in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, it became aware of Chicago. 
It beheld a stirring yet unpleasant specta- 
cle. There, in the distant reaches of the 
Middle West, poised between the vast 
prairies and the Great Lakes, roared the 
gross butcher, the grain pit, the toolmaker, 
the arrogant, swinish city. A coarse boast- 
ing city was she, a crude monster with 
neither sparkle nor daintiness to her, with 
no maiden modesty despite her youth, a 
giantess sprung from the ashes of the fire, 
a sprawling mass on the map, unmellowed 
and as yet unsung, for Carl Sandburg was 
to come much later. 

The arrogance and crudity of those days 
still lingers over the city of today: in the 
corruption of her politics, and the cynical 
indifference of the ‘populace toward it; in 
the absence of decent newspapers, and the 
poor judgment manifested in the selection 


GRANT PARK FROM THE FIELD MUSEUM 


gcaetes © 


of plays the city brings from New York; 
in the tawdry night life and tinsel Bo- 
hemianism of the Near North Side, and 
the frigid snobbishness of the wealthy 
along the Gold Coast and the North Shore. 
For although architecturally Chicago is 
worthwhile, it is the superannuated ap- 
proach of her citizens toward their build- 
ings that goes against the grain. 

Even here people are unaware of the 
fact that the skyscraper was born in Chi- 
cago—paradoxically enough, because of 
her early mud and the peculiar solution her 
builders evolved: instead of one great foun- 
dation for each structure they floated iso- 
lated piers upon which any amount of 
weight could be properly distributed. Chi- 
cagoans are in the main ignorant of the 
pioneering work done by such functional- 
ists architects as Louis Sullivan, Dankmar 
Adler, John Welborn Root, William Le 
Baron Jenney; of the significance of such 
buildings as the Rookery and the Tacoma 
and the Auditorium, those first skyscrapers 
of the late 1880’s. Nor do they generally 
know that Frank Lloyd Wright’s work has 
its earliest and most interesting examples 
in the local suburbs; that it was here, in the 
Chicago office of Sullivan and Adler, that 
he tried his young wings, laying down the 
initial principles of the now world-famed 
Prairie School: the long horizontal lines 
of his “open-planned” architecture, the 
cantilevers and protruding eaves and flat 
roofs, the colors that would blend with 

(Continued on page 46) 


The Field Museum is one of the most important museums of 
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MOSCOW AT PLAY 


By ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 
Photographs from Sovfoto 


WHAT isa park? 

A pair of lovers, a nursemaid behind a 
baby coach, a man airing a dog, a nature 
gazer, a child—each would have a different 
reply to offer. The answer park adminis- 
trators give is shown, in practice, in the lay- 
out of parks and the way they are run. In 
most of the countries in the world that 
answer is: a park is a piece of country in- 
side a city. 

A somewhat different answer to the ques- 
tion, “What is a park?” is being given by 
the Park commissioners of the Soviet Union. 
The type park—though parks vary in de- 
tail according to topography, population and 


administrator’s taste—is the Gorky Central 


Park of Culture and Rest, in Moscow. 
Note the title: “Culturé and Rest.” As 
will be seen, the word “‘rest’’ is given some 
rather stretched definitions; and the word 
“culture” has some rather startling applica- 
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tions. But the park is meant for use—and 
there is probably no other park in the world 
used so intensively. 

It stretches along the left bank of the 
Moscow River which bisects the center of 
the city. On three of its sides—if the op- 
posite bank of the river may be considered 
one of its sides—it is bordered by densely 
populated residential sections. Before it 
was put to park uses the tract was part 
dump, part wood lot, and mostly eyesore. 
The main approach to it was over a tinny 
bridge. 

Today a very impressive suspension 
bridge has replaced the rattling scrap-iron 
affair of former days. It carries a tidy 
boulevard across on its broad span, over 
which incessant trams roll to deposit swarms 
of culture-and-resters at the park entrance. 
Other swarms walk across from subway 
stations on the opposite bank. 


At the Park of Culture and Rest and 
elsewhere in Moscow a number of water 
stadiums have been constructed. 


The “Avio-Loop” offers all the thrills of 

stunt flying. It sways a full semi-circle 

so that first the head and then the tail 
touch the ground. 
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As one enters the park from this gate- 
way, the immediate view suggests a very 
large, landscaped city square. On the sides 
are large theater buildings. The broad 
walks are flanked with flower beds. Every- 
where there are crowds, moving with rather 
more bustle than one associates with a park 
‘crowd. On holidays people mill around 

“here, as if it were a gigantic open-air foyer. 
And so it may be considered, for the park 
proper lies ahead. 

The next section includes theaters, a 
museum, exhibition halls, playgrounds, res- 
taurants and refreshment stands. It ends 
in the enormous, open-air “Green Theater,” 
where spectacles are presented. Behind it 
the park divides into two parts, a big special 
children’s park and a public forest through 
which lovers, picknickers and nature-fanci- 
ers stroll. 

Moscow lovers, on benches, tangle into 
the knots characteristic of lovers on benches 
all over the world. However, you don’t see 
many here of the practiced flirts to be met 
with in other metropolitan parks—the saun- 
tering young men with angled hats watch- 

ing for pickups, and the hip-pivoting girls 
giggling as signals of consent; and, the pick- 
up agreed upon, pairing off and walking 
with defiant yet furtive glances. The Mos- 
cow couples’ intentions are mainly “seri- 
ous.’ Their frank glances show it. And 
brief acquaintance with some of them dis- 
closes that they have been introduced and 
have gone through the seasoning stages— 
parties, walks, doorway talks, parlor talks. 
There are no longer, to any great extent, 
_dowries and family treaties to lengthen out 
preliminaries. But preliminaries there are, 
and they are observed for their own pleas- 
ant sake, 

Like the lovers, Moscow picknickers have 
a character all their own. Although food, 
chiefly delicatessen and pickles, is abundant, 
the indispensable item is not the lunch 
basket but the accordion, or, less frequently, 
the balalaika, a triangular stringed instru- 
ment played like a banjo. The music goes 
on while the picknickers are-on the march 
and swells out in greater volume when they 
have settled down. Everybody sings, and 
sooner or later, the more impetuous are up 
on their feet stamping out the vigorous 
dances characteristic of the Slavic lands. A 
Russian picnic group is a joy to see and 
hear. 
the deep basses of the men, make the air 
vibrate and one’s skin tingle. 

The place to see Russian dancing is on 
the grass, on just such picnics as these, with 
men and women whirling, unaffectedly, to 
the old simple folk rhythms. Nothing seems 
to tame Russian dancers so- effectively as 
our barbaric jazz. Start a wild, hot stream 
of Harlem dance music pouring from the 


loud speakers that dot the forepart of the. 


park and the Russian dancers stiffen, put 
on solemn expressions and move in a sort 
of lockstep. 


The rich contraltos of the women, 


The parachute tower is one of the 

most popular attractions in the park. 

It provides most of the excitement 

and none of the dangers of real para- 

chute jumping. At the lower right 

youngsters are taking a lesson in 
ballet dancing. 


~, 
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The Ferris wheel is a time-honored feature of amusement parks the world over. The strange 
contraptions in the foreground, however, are a Moscow innovation. Giant arms of steel, 
they swing their occupants in a wide arc thirty feet into the air. 


The dancing school of the Park of Culture and Rest gives frequent performances of folk 
dances from all parts of the Soviet Union. 


The Soviet Union will develop, in time, 
a native social dancing out of their own 
folk dances and tunes, that will give jazz 
a run for liveliness and fancy. Mean- 
while American dance music, for all its 
great vogue in the Soviet Union, and for 
all its razzle-dazzle, remains incongru- 
ously but helplessly merely a distin- 
guished foreigner. 

I speak of dancing at such length be- 
cause dancing is important in the Soviet 
Union everywhere, and is a large item in 
the park’s “culture.” At intervals the 
loud speakers blare out the dance strains, 
and couples shuffle to the walks and go 
hopefully through what they trust are 
American paces—paces they have care- 
fully studied out of a Russian translation 
of a dance book authored by Fred As- 
taire. At night they are at it again in a 
dance pavilion, one of the most popular 
attractions in the park, where they step 
to the strains of a Russian jazz band that 
could double for any average American 
band without anybody but John Ham- 
mond detecting the difference. 

The children dance too, but they do the 
old folk dances. They show no inclina- 
tion to imitate their elders in the solemni- 
ties of jazz, for which let us be thankful. 
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The Park of Culture and Rest is located on the bank of the Moscow River on a vast plot 
of land which was formerly an unsightly dump and wood lot. Adults are charged a small 
-admission fee; children may enter free of charge. 


In the Moscow parks one is spared the hor- 
ror of seeing six-year-olds wiggling baby 
bellies in sincere flattery of Sally Rand. 
_ What happens in the Moscow parks is very 
simple and agreeable. An _ accordionist 
makes music, and a girl counsellor of fif- 
teen to nineteen directs the dance. 

‘These girls—sometimes also young men 
—deserve a paragraph, and a long one, all 
‘to themselves. There is nobody like them 
that I have been able to see, anywhere else 
in the world. They practice a new profes- 
sion, the very existence of which is a tribute 
both to the Soviet concern for happy child- 
hood, and to the native artistic bent of the 
people. They are to be found not only in 
the parks but in the lobbies of children’s 
_ theaters, and wherever else children gather. 
They know a thousand songs, a thousand 
games, a thousand dances. They have a 
sorcerer-like capacity for keeping children 
in order. You see one of them presiding 
over an unrolling scroll of song lyrics and 
with an accordionist on a chair beside her, 
leading a random crowd~of-~young—and 
some old—singers through groups of songs. 
You see another, before a booth, staging im- 
promptu acts and games, with swarms of 
absorbed children, following her lead. You 
see still another in the middle of a ring of 
young dancers, directing them through live- 
ly dances. At each, in turn, you’stare in 
amazement, admiring the grace, the easy, 
effortless, unprofessional manner with 
which they carry on this tense and subtle 
profession, 

What happens to them, as they grow 
older? I found out. Some of them served 
the same function at adult’ parties. I saw 
one of them at such a party. The crowd 
had tired of hearing violinists and concert 


singers and of dancing their straight-jacket. 


jazz. At that dull moment one of these 
play leaders appeared, maturer but as mer- 
ry, resourceful, slim and graceful as ever; 


she organized a good time more effective: 
ly than ten cases of whiskey have ever 
managed in New York. Others become 
vaudeville performers, ballerinas or ac- 
tors. When you see them you under- 
stand why the Soviet theater is world 
famous, and also why there is no rowdy- 
ism in the parks, and no tumult in the 
children’s theaters. 

But games are not limited to children. 
The adults have their own. Until the 
foreigner ‘becomes used to them these 
games appear strange, to say the least. 
One foreigner I know walked off hap- 
pily after seeing them. He had a gen- 
eralization tucked into his mind, and 
suitable, he imagined, for all occasions. 
“The Russians,” he said, “are a child- 
like people.” But his satisfaction did not 
last long. Straight across the place 
where people were playing their “child- 
like” games, was a crowded museum; 
close by was an open-air library; all 
around were theaters and movies and 
concert halls offering a very cultivated, 

a very adult fare—and all crowded. 

I will describe two of the games the 
adults play. They are characteristic. 
On the edge of a thick plank about four 
feet off the ground, two people face each 
other. They hold their left arms behind 
their backs. With their right hands they 
try to knock each other off with sharp 
slaps on the palms. The game calls for 
balance more than strength. I have seen 
a girl hold off a whole queue of contend- 
ers. The victor keeps his perch until he is 
smacked down. The best performers are 
usually sailors who have learned the trick 
of balance on swaying decks. 

The other game is played on wooden 
horses that swivel freely on metal posts. 
The horses have wooden pins on their ends, 
for tails. The players hold long wooden 
poles ending in canvas loops which they 


Sport is playing an increasingly important 
part in the life of the young men and women 
in the Soviet Union. This discus thrower 
won first place in the athletic meet between 
Kharkov, Moscow and Leningrad. 


must fit over the tails of their opponent’s 
horse. The commonest tactic is to prod the 
opponent’s horse until it spins, then, when 
the rider is considered dizzy enough, to stop 
the spinning horse and get the loop around 
the tail before the dizzy rival can recover 
himself. Learned foreign observers see in 


it a survival of the knightly tournament. - 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Since the American occupation Port au Prince has become one of the cleanest and safest cities in the 


THE CAPITOL IN HAITI 


population of 125,000. 


PLACE LOUVERTURE 


Gendreau 


Caribbean. It was founded in 1749 and has a 


SUNLIGHT ON VOODOO MYSTERIES 


What H. P. Davis has to say about voodooism and 
Haitian life is in refreshing contrast to the abund- 
ance of lurid and sensational writing about those 
misrepresented subjects. For many years a resi- 
dent of Haiti, H. P. Davis is the author of “Black 
Democracy”, which William Seabrook called “the 
first and only complete and accurate history of 
Haiti that has ever been published.” 

Editorial Note. 


*oBBLACK Magic” “zombies” 
“The syncopated thump of innumerable 
tom-toms” ... “The wild, thrilling, staccato 
beat of voodoo-drums” “Sacrificial 
beats” 

Phrases of this sort so often used by 
writers who have never in their lives heard 
the beat of a real voodoo drum have been 
responsible for a lot of misconceptions about 
Haiti and the Haitians. 

The beat of tom-toms is, indeed, insistent 
in Haiti. Heard from the steamer in the 


By H. P. DAVIS 


harbor, it is alluring and gripping. It’s syn- 
copation is a fascinating, dancing, swaying 
call. The Haitian peasants, God love them, 
are passionately fond of dancing, which with 
cock-fighting is about their only amusement. 
The drum is practically their only musical 
instrument. The beat of the tambor tra- 
valle (work drum), as distinguished from 
the voodoo drum, tambor rada, may be 
heard all over Haiti. It is a call to work 
and a means of conveying messages. On 
Saturday night from dusk to dawn it is the 
music for the one real, universal relaxation 
of the Haitian people—dancing. But these 


‘Saturday night dances have no more to do 


with voodoo than does the annual Charity 
Ball in New York, and to me they are in- 
finitely more interesting. 

After all my years in Haiti, I feel re- 
garding voodoo much as I do about the 


Pennsylvania hex business which makes 
front-page news from time to time. I am 
quite aware that voodooism is prevalent in 
Haiti. It also becomes periodically evident 
that hex rituals are still practiced in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Once on the Labrador Coast when snow 
blinded and my eyes were covered with tea 
leaves, the squaw of one of the drivers of 
my huskies added a conjurer’s potion to the 
compress. It was to this magic that she at- 
tributed my unusually rapid recovery. 

In the jungles of Venezuela I saw a 
“dead man” brought back to life by an 
Indian witch doctor. At Atlantic City, 
twelve thousand circulars of a New York 
voodoo “doctor,” offering love potions, wish- 
ing dust and lucky charms, were seized by 
the police. Not long ago, I found on the 
front page of a New York paper an A.P. 


a 


‘Negro 


Tschira from European 


VENDORS 


Over four centuries ago the - first 
slaves were brought to 


Haiti. Today the Black Republic 
has a population of three million, 
‘the majority of whom are black. 


despatch from East St. Louis telling of the 
arrest of an “old negro voodoo specialist” 
who had been offering through the mail 
black-cat bones, “bringing back’? powders 
and other voodoo charms. Such mani- 
festions have impelled me to conclude that I 
had no time or mandate to interfere in mat- 
ters in Haiti which I did not understand 
_and which were quite obviously none of my 
business. 


However, I am concerned by the attitude. 


of the white world to Haiti and the inev- 
itable effect of this attitude upon the life 
and well-being of the people. 

Although I feel that I know a lot about 
Haiti and the Haitians I have always hesi- 
tated to write or talk about voodoo. This 
reluctance is inspired by the realization that, 
even with my twenty years of close contact 
with Haiti, I don’t know much about the 


real voodoo, and doubt if any white man. 


does—or ever will. 
If I write about it now, it is not so much 
from any particular desire to debunk voo- 


THE CATHEDRAL AT PORT AU PRINCE 


A conspicuous structure of faded coral pink with brilliantly ‘colored windows, the Catholic 

cathedral at Port au Prince dominates the city. Roman Catholicism is the state religion, and 

the clergy is French. As a result, Catholic ritual has had a marked effect upon voodcoism, 
though it has not altered its essentially pagan character. 


dooism as it has been dramatized for Amer- 
ican readers, as it is to put the Haitians, 
among whom I have many close friends, in 
the right light before the world. 

_ The educated Haitians quite naturally re- 
sent the propensity of a certain type of 
American writer to mislead the public with 
distortions of the religious and simple social 
practices of their people. In this my heart 
is with them. 

Before Sir Spencer St. John published his 
book, “Haiti or the Black Republic,” in 
1889, little attention had been paid this now 
so popular subject. Since the advent of 
Seabrook’s “Magic Island” in 1929, such 
eminent Haitians as Dr. Price-Mars of 
Port au Prince, who is more deeply versed 
in voodoo than is any other living man, has 
been impelled to take up the cudgels for his 


misrepresented people “because of the mis- 
conception or evil intention of journalists, 
who imbibe at this fount of absurd belief 
and put most marvelous tales in the lips of 
authentic individuals to color them with the 
appearance of truth.” 

Most people seem to be unaware that 
there are two essential elements in voodoo— 
religion and superstition—a religion, as 
Price-Mars says, “‘whose rites are preserved 
by oral traditions alone, and a superstition 
which is its grotesque caricature.” This, I 
am convinced, is not comprehended by nine- 
tenths of the Haitians themselves. Accord- 
ing to Price-Mars, voodoo is a scandal and 
the cause of astonishment to most Haitians 
of the élite, “and’—he says, “our pitiful 
ignorance records the sinister narratives of 
which we make ourselves the complacent 
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These three objects—a carved and painted 

drum, decorated banner and twin wooden 

bowls—were found in a voodoo temple. The 

drum is essential to all voodoo ceremonies; 

the precise use of the other objects is 
unknown. 


echo.” An echo too often repeated. 

Voodoo, as practiced in Haiti, is no 
longer a simple primitive cult. To the 
uninitiated, it appears to be a curious 
mumbo-jumbo through which runs 
strains of religious symbolism. 

At the beginning of the French 
Colonial era, as slavery became a vital 
factor in the life of Haiti, it was evident 
that something must be done to break up 
the cohesion of the blacks, which was 
gradually being achieved through voodoo. 
The Code Noir undertook to suppress all 
ritualistic African ceremonies, This law 
required slaves newly imported from 
Africa to be baptized as Catholics within 
a specified time and forbade all other 
than Catholic gatherings for religious 
purposes. This didn’t work, severe pen- 
alties notwithstanding, but gradually the 
enforced familiarity with Catholic rituals 
did have a decided effect on voodoo prac- 


tices. There is, in Haitian voodoo, a— 


strain of Catholic influence that is quite 
disconcerting to the serious investigators 
whom I have met. But the essential ele- 
ments of the original faith have perhaps 
to some extent endured. 

The fears of the French colonials that 
voodoo might threaten white supremacy 
were amply justified. The plans for the 
great revolt of the slaves in 1791 were 
perfected at meetings held under the 
guise of voodoo ceremonies. 

After the expulsion of the French, the 
leaders of the blacks realized that voodoo 
threatened the despotic oligarchy which 
they had instituted. Toussaint who, 
when he became all powerful, attempted 
to_stamp out yoodooism in Haiti, was no 
more successful than were the French or 
the Catholic priests. 

In our turn we Americans made a com- 
plete mess of attempts to suppress voodoo 
practices. 

No sooner had we got into Haiti, in 
1915, than we made strenuous efforts to 
stop all dancing to the music of drums. 
We did not have the slightest idea of the 
difference between voodoo and pleasure 
dances, or the difference between the 
drums—tambor travaille and tambor 
vada. Disregarding the facts we confis- 
cated and destroyed thousands of drums, 
any old drum from the little work drums 
of the farmers to the elaborate rada 
drums of the voodoo temples. The burn- 
ing of great piles of these instruments in 
the public square was one of the sights 
of Port au Prince in the early days of 
the occupation. This futile campaign of 
interference with established customs, one 
of the causes of the caco outbreak oi 


In one voodoo temple the author dis- 
covered a French doll robed in satin and 
lace which was perhaps an image of the 
Virgin Mary. Around the neck of the doll 
was hung a gold chain from which was 
suspended a gold cross. 
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1918-20, had no appreciable effect on vor 
doo as practiced in Haiti. p 

Dr. Karl Keisey of the University of 
Pennsylvania in his masterly report on the 
American occupation said: 

“Of course, voodoo is a much disputed 
and at times a much overworked term. It 
depends somewhat on just the significance 
you put into the word. If you are referring 
to the religious belief of the ignorant peas- 
ant it is universal. Over that is a thin 
veneer of Christianity—we are dealing with 
two Haiti’s, the one which has absorbed the © 
European ideas, and the other which retains” 
the African. The great mass of the Haitians 
are African in their religious concepts and 
their practices of life.” a 

From the beginning of the history of the 
Haitian people writers have commented on 


‘the sacrilegious intermingling of Catholicism 


with “abhorrent” voodoo practices. Luckily 
for the Haitians, the good Catholic Fathers, 
or at least those who have come to under- 
stand and have affection for the peasants, 
do not take such matters greatly to heart. 
One old priest I knew discovered that a 
sudden and fervid interest in his services 
was not, as he had fondly hoped, due to his 
piety and eloquence, but rather to the fact 
that his parishioners had recognized in a 
new lithograph of a Catholic saint a likeness — 
to their African God Ogoun. The priest 
was not disconcerted and he accepted the 
fact philosophically. Neither he nor [| 
thought it essentially wicked that in voodoo 
ceremonies the name of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost should be invoked. 

I was not particularly perturbed by my 
first actual contact with this rather pathetic 
intermingling of rituals. In the early days 
of the occupation, before I knew better, I 
helped a Catholic priest demolish a voodoo 
temple. Feeling that his days were num- 
bered and craving absolution from the Cath- 
olic Church, an old and highly successful 
papa-loi reluctantly agreed to the destruc- 
tion of his elaborate humfort as the condi- 
tion under which he could make his peace 
with God. 

In the inner chamber of the temple we 
found, above an altar spread with ouangas, 
caprelatas, macandals (1 am not at all sure 
of these names or their spelling) and vari- 
ous other voodoo charms, a nicely made 
French doll robed in satin and lace. Around 
the neck hung a gold chain on which was 
suspended a cross of gold. The doll was 
an image of the Virgin Mary. 


I lived long enough in Haiti, and suf- 
ficiently close to the inner working of the 
American occupation and the Haitian gov- 
ernment, to become aware that despite much 
more or less harmless, and to us ludicrous, 
mumbo-jumbo, there are real and revolting 
evils in some of the voodoo practices. 

Yet during all the years we lived in Haiti 
voodoo never touched us in any aspect hor- 
rid or repugnant, never came close enough 
to me or my wife, my daughter or my busi- 


THE DAY’S WORK BEGINS 
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s ‘ 
Since President Hippolyte erected this flamboyant arch in Port au Prince in 1889, Haiti has made great progress despite uprisings, revolutions and cor- 
rupt politics. The American occupation, which began in 1915, ended in 1934. During this period roads and public buildings were constructed, an 
efficient system of sanitation and hospitalization established and financial and administrative procedure organized. The welfare of Haiti is now in the 
hands of the able President Stenio Vincent and his associates. 


ness to cause serious concern. We were 
fully aware that voodoo had a strong hold 
on our people, our servants and the thou- 


sands of plantation hands that I employed. 
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But we discovered no vicious or revolting 
results of voodooism among them. 
Occasionally, however, things happen 
which may not be so easily dismissed. Sen- 
sational and horrible stories of voodoo 
orgies, cannibalism and human sacrifices so 
often repeated and enlarged upon for Amer- 
ican readers are not without foundation. 
But the only authenticated cases of such 
practices in recent years have come under 


the category of crime, and as such have 


been generally handled. 

The British Resident and Consul General 
for twenty years, Sir Spencer St. John, de- 
spite the excellent book he wrote after much 
close study of the Haitian people, claimed 
no personal experiences on which to support 
his sensational exposé of voodooism. 

Even Seabrook in his so successfully sen- 
sational book “The Magic Island” con- 
fessed: “I have described no human sacrifice 
in the pages of this book, solely for the 
reason that I never saw one.” After im- 
plying that such sacrifices are on rare oc- 


casions performed, he says: “Occasionally 
also, however, occurs some extraordinarily 
criminal abuse of this practice followed by 
denunciation and prosecution.” Here he re- 
fers to the case of Cadeus Bellegarde which 
stirred the island in 1920 and which has 
been most misleadingly recounted by 
writers less conscientious. “He was,” 
says Seabrook, “a papa-loi turned crim- 
inal, a pathological monster comparable 
religiously with Gilles de Rais, criminally 
with Landro and the ‘Hamburg butcher.’ 
He was feared, bitterly hated and finally 
denounced by the fervent voodoo peasants 
themselves.” 

I happen to have a lot of first-hand in- 
formation about this case. I gave Sea- 
brook the details and a transcript of the 


VOODOO PRIESTESS 


According to one authority, it would re- 
quire several volumes to describe ade- 
quately all the rites and gods of voodooism 
in one vicinity alone. One of the com- 
monest rites, however, is the ritual sacrifice 
of goats. This voodoo priestess holds a 
goat which has been prepared for 
slaughter. It is covered with a red robe, 
and ribbons and tinsel are attached to its 
horns. 
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evidence — which I wanted him to see. 
Cadeus Bellegarde was a vicious, cold- 
blooded, degenerate crook. He was arrest- 


ed by U. S. Marines, tried for the murder 
of fifteen or sixteen children killed in al- 


leged voodoo ceremonies conducted by him. 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Father Kircher worked out in great detail the methods by which Noah arranged the quarters for the animals on the three decks of the Ark. 


‘THE ANIMALS ENTER 


According to Father Kircher’s estimates, the Ark was an oblong 
structure 450 feet long not unlike a tenement house. 


HOW 


WP ihe calculations of the learned Arch- 
bishop Usher are correct, the famous voyage 
of Noah’s Ark took place in the year 2348 
B.C. In the Biblical cosmology which he 


worked out in the seventeenth century, this 


Irish divine determined the date of the crea- 
tion of the earth. It was, he contended, 
4004 B.C.—a figure that brings that mem- 
orable event much closer to us than esti- 
mates of modern scientists who place it 
more than two billion years ago. But Arch- 
bishop Usher worked without the advan- 
tages of modern geological and astronomical 
knowledge. His speculations were char- 
acteristic of the theological thinkers of his 
day. Many people were comforted by the 
belief that the world was created just 4004 
years before Christ and that Noah outrode 
the waters of the flood precisely 1656 years 
later. They also found satisfaction in an- 
other theologian’s attempt to describe in 
complete detail the building of the Ark and 
all the technical aspects of its voyage. 

In the Old Testament the story of the 
building of the Ark, the deluge and the dra- 
matic yoyage through watery chaos is briefly 
told. Too briefly to satisfy the curiosity of 
many pious scholars. Too briefly to satisfy 
skeptics and heretics. What manner of 
boat was it that carried so precious and so 
large a cargo for forty days? How was it 
built? How were the animals housed and 
fed? These and many other questions arose 
to confuse the minds of those who took the 
Biblical story literally. 

The most conscientious and detailed anal- 
ysis of these questions was made by a 
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Photographs from the Bettmann Archives 


ATHANASIUS KIRCHER 1601-1680 


Philosopher, mathematician, scientist and 
linguist, Athanasius Kircher was one of the 
distinguished scholars of his day. 


learned Jesuit, Father Athanasius Kircher. 
His story of the Ark, “Arca Noe,” was a 
gorbellied folio of 250 pages published in 
1675. It was written in the secular Latin 
of the seventeenth century and illustrated by 
the author with a score of vivid copper en- 
gravings, some of which are reproduced 
here. Father Kircher’s goal in preparing 
his biography of the world’s most valued 
vessel was to achieve a combined scientific 


AFTER THE DELUGE BEGAN 


“And the flood was forty days upon the earth; and the waters 
increased and bare up the ark and it was left up above the earth.” 


NOAH BUILT THE ARK 


and religious work that would explain, be- 
yond all possibility of rebuttal, the details 
of Noah’s adventure. 

The clerical author believed that Noah’s 
Ark was a greater construction than any of 
the Wonders of the World, including the 
Pyramids of Gizeh and the Colossus of 
Rhodes, for they were but the work of man, 
while the Ark had been built at the word 
of God. Father Kircher approached his 
volume with a rare fusion of theological and 
technological wisdom perfectly reflecting 
his subject, background and intention. The 
book treats with three distinct periods: be- 
fore, during and after the flood. The first 
section includes a biography of Noah, whom 
the scientific-minded Jesuit admired for his 
mechanical ability as well as his piety. All 
the tools and materials required for the 
Ark’s construction are listed, along with a 
delightful map of the Garden of Eden in- 
dicating the woods exploited by the architect 
sailing-master for his lumber supply. 

With infinitesimal detail, then, Father 
Kircher worked out the precise disposition 
of the animals and their offspring in care- 
fully designed quarters aboard the vessel. 
A deck plan of the three-storied Ark and a 
diagrammatic passenger list simplify these 
explanations for the reader. For his meas- 
urements, the Jesuit based his figures on 
Scripture which states that the Ark was 
three hundred cubits long, fifty cubits wide 
and thirty cubits high. He maintained that 
the cubit was equal to eighteen inches, 
whereas Sir Isaac Newton, in a volume on 
the same subject written a century later, 
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NOAH’S SACRIFICE AFTER THE DELUGE 


“And Noah builded an altar unto the Lord; and took of every clean beast and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings on the altar.” 


arrived at an approximation of twenty-five 
inches. But according to Father Kircher’s 
seventeenth-century figures, the Ark was 
450 feet long, 75 feet wide and 45 feet high. 


It was three stories in height and, as it ap- 
pears just before the flood, bears a re- 
semblance to the modern tenement house. 

But how could all living animals be ac- 


commodated on a craft of these dimensions ? 

We automatically think of the vast number 

of animal species known to us today, rather 

than of the considerably smaller number 
with which seventeenth-century scholars 
were familiar. Still, even with the knowl- 
edge possessed in his day Athanasius 
Kircher had many difficult problems to 
solve. The good Father was not daunted, 
however, and he proceeded boldly with his 
answers. 

The Bible has acquainted us, in a gen- 
eral way, with Noah’s conglomerate pas- 
senger list. By Divine order, he was in- 
structed to take aboard seven pairs of all 
clean animals and but one pair of the un- 
clean. The former were defined as those 
animals which man was permitted to eat 
and included cattle, sheep, deer and five 
other species. Father Kircher thus esti- 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE ARK 


“Make thee an ark of gopher wood; rooms 

shalt thou make in the ark, and_ shalt 

pitch it within and without with pitch. ... 

The length of the ark shall be three 
' hundred cubits.” 
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} mated 112 clean animals and 150 pairs of 
‘unclean, for a total of 412. There were 
_ about 150 species of birds and a score or so 


of reptiles which occupied but scant space. 

In his drawing of the three-decked in- 
terior, Father Kircher reveals in graphic 
climax the result of his monumental inquiry 
into Ark minutiae. The top deck was 
shared by Noah’s family—his wife, their 
three sons, Shem, Ham and Japheth and 
their wives—and the birds. In the cubicles 
on the second deck, Noah stored the large 
quantities of food required to feed his fam- 
ily and his collection of hungry, creatures. 
Although the deluge lasted only forty days 
and nights, it was estimated that the elapsed 
time of Noah’s occupancy of the Ark was 
twelve months and eleven days. Many tons 
of grain and other foodstuffs were vital 
cargo during that singular year afloat. 

Of course, a considerable increase among 
the animals and birds must have occurred 
during the twelve-month period before the 
Ark finally anchored atop Mount Ararat. 
The excess among the clean animals was 
probably killed and served to Noah’s family, 
while the unclean overflow helped feed the 
other animals. 
~ On the lowest deck, there were stalls for 


each pair of unclean species or compart- 
ments for the seven pairs of clean. A pas- 
sageway stretched the length of the cargo 
boat with steps leading from one level to an- 
other. Other details of ventilation, water- 
ing places and resting places. are fully de- 
scribed in accordance with the author’s re- 
solve to prove conclusively Noah’s success 
in keeping his zoological charges healthy, 
clean and separate as to species. 

It is worthy of note that although the 
Bible’s instructions include the making of 
only one window aboard the Ark, Father 
Kircher’s drawings include small openings 
for ventilation on all sides. Here the 
author’s zeal for scientific accuracy must 
have overcome his religious scruples about 
a Biblical command. 

The start of the flood is pictured in a 
magnificent copper engraving that reveals 
the Ark, long and sleek, floating off safely, 
while the multitudes behind vainly struggle 
for survival. While the great storm raged 
around the vessel, which the seventeenth- 
century scholar visualized as a Gargantuan 
barge, its precious cargo rested safely and 
comfortably. Later on, considerable space 
in the second part of the book is devoted to 
proving how the Ark could float, and a large 


THE TERRESTRIAL PARADISE 


illustration discloses it drifting buoyantly 
atop several inundated mountain peaks. A 
large chart follows, marking the course of 
Noah’s round-the-world tour. 

The volume’s last section concerns the 
world’s new start, aprés le déluge, under 
the aegis of Noah’s descendants. When the 
catastrophe had ended, the entire aspect of 
the earth had changed. Father Kircher in- 
dicates all these alterations with a revised 
map of the world after the flood. “Arca 
Noe” concludes with Noah’s family tree. 

Thus, in one volume, we have a panorama 
of the world before, during and after the 
deluge. Father Kircher left no stone un- 
turned in his efforts to present a significant 
and religious appraisal of Noah’s valiant 
achievement which saved humanity from 
complete liquidation. On the practical side, 
“Arca Noe” is a treatise on technics and 
mechanics which, if the premises are grant- 
ed, reveals considerable ingenuity. 

Father Kircher’s contemporaries bestowed 
upon him the title of “Doctor zentim arti- 
um’’—the Doctor of a Hundred Arts. He 
was the author of many books on theology, 
philosophy and mathematics. His eager 
mind was constantly engaged in speculations 

(Continued on page 53) 


Father Kircher’s book contains a map of the Garden of Eden showing the surrounding countries and illustrating some of the principal events mentioned 


in the Book of Moses. 


At the four gateways to Paradise, cherubim with flaming swords stand guard. The story of Cain and Abel is illustrated at the left. 


4 Far to the right is Mount Ararat on which the Ark finally came to rest. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


Dev" grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 


forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 


(pBIECT: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
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FOR YOUR SUMMER TRIP 


With a World’s Fair on either side of 
the continent, this summer promises to be 
an unusually active season for travel in 
the United States and Canada. The in- 
quiries reaching the Club are a good 
indication of what is going to happen. 
We are therefore listing below places on 
which we have booklets for our members 
who are now planning their summer va- 
cations. In the June issue we shall add 
to this list other booklets we are ex- 
pecting. Since our supply is limited, 
be good enough to send only for those 
circulars covering the places which you 
intend or hope to visit. 


Alaska Minnesota 
Arizona Nantucket 
Bermuda National Parks—all 


California New Mexico 
Canada Nova Scotia 
Canadian Rockies Pacific Northwest 
Colorado Puerto Rico 
Cuba Virginia 

Mexico Wisconsin 
Michigan 


CLUB HEADQUARTERS 


We should like to remind our members 
that they are cordially invited to the Club 
headquarters at 116 East 16th Street, New 
York, when they come to the World’s 
Fair. They will find headquarters a con- 
venient place to read, write letters and 
meet their fellow members. Incidentally, 
if members care to, they may use the 
Club as a mailing address while in the 
city. 


ANNUAL CLUB DINNER 


Shortly after this issue went to press, 
the Club had its annual dinner in the 
Starlight Room of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
A photograph of this dinner and an ac- 
count of what took place will appear in 
the June issue. 


WALKING ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


By John A. Sarkauskas 
Member of the National Travel Club 


Early on the spring morning of April 
28, 1938, a few five o’clock risers in the 
northern Manhattan residential district 
passed a leather jacketed youth with ko- 
dak slung over his shoulder, who was 
hurrying toward the eastern side of the 
George Washington bridge. Had they in- 
quired of his destination, “Los Angeles, 
California,” would have been the answer. 
I was the youth and I had set out to make 
the whole trip on foot. 

The route to Washington, D. C., gave 


ample proof of the average Eastern mo-’ 


torist’s generosity to the highway hiker. 
In the three hundred zigzag miles as 
many speeding drivers authoritatively 
contested my right to the concrete and 
gravel pavement, each time chasing me 
into the wayside weeds and ditch. Only 
four motorists in thirteen days offered a 
ride. 
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tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 
ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fials 
LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 
Director-General Pan-American Union 
ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucien S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 
TRANSPORTATION 
Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 
Sydney Clark 
AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


From Mt. Vernon, Virginia, nine days 
after I entered the city of Washington, 
D. C., the route of travel was left en- 


tirely to the lure of scenic attractions. - 


Averaging twenty-five miles a day in the 
two Virginias was easy despite the up and 
downhill swoops of the road, and the 
porch-sitting rural populace encouraged 
the stroll with numerous “How do’s?” 
and friendly waves of the hand. As a 
rule I walked from town to town, some- 
times a distance of nineteen miles, some- 
times as much as fifty-nine. Blisters 
more than often forced a very unnatural 
gait, but the wayside streams that line 
many an eastern highway were thrice 
blest. 

The Blue Grass region of Kentucky in 
early summer is one fragrant garden. 
Thoroughbred steeds kept the kodak 
clicking the record of their sleek bodies, 
and the Virginia brand of hospitality to 
strangers continued in the land of Daniel 
Boone. 

The Alleghany ranges soon gave way 
to the Cumberland foothills of southern 
Indiana in early July, and then began 
level ground which was temporarily ruf- 
fled in Missouri but continued to south- 
ern Colorado. A continuous string of 
sunshiny days was the fare through In- 
diana and Illinois. Perspiration, dripping 
clothes, blisters, and a California brand 
of sunshine are the only memories of 
twelve sweltering Missouri days. At New 
Franklin, in the heart of the state, began 
the foot retracing of the original Santa 
Fe Trail. The National Old Trails Road 
which follows the route of the old trail 
led through peaceful Council Grove, 
along the Arkansas River on the same 
land where plodded the covered wagons 
over what was termed less than a cen- 
tury ago the great American Desert. That 
the world is round is hard to believe on 
the Kansas plains. The dust bowl area 
still harbored a few with pioneer blood, 
but dozens of abandoned homes and 
weed-covered desert fields bespoke a 
tragic end to many dreams. 

Amateur hikers are not advised to 
traverse the eighty-four miles between 
La Junta and Trinidad, Colorado, not 
even in September. Here is where man 
has altered the desert to no alarming 
extent, and should the American history 
student seek a glimpse of the covered 


the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; ana 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


wagon past he just needs to leave the 
highway in the rear. The unpleasant sum- 
mer monotony of the plains weakened 
at Trinidad where began the foothills 
of the Rockies and the great southwest. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico, by way of Taos, 
was the end of the Santa Fe Trail. From 
Santa Fe to Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
another stretch not recommended to ama- 
teurs, had indications of the desert land 
to come, but with a well-filled canteen, 


_ plenty of chocolate bars and bread, the 


land along U. S. highway 66 passed with- 
out unpleasant incident. A final test 
of endurance was the traversing of 238 
Mohave Desert miles, from Needles to 
Victorville; California, in seven walking 
days. On December ninth a tired and 
sun-burned young man entered Los An- 
geles. He had covered 3,76214 miles in 
139 walking days, 227 days elapsed time. 
One pair of leather shoes and three pairs 
of gym shoes were worn out—the penalty 
for refusing all of the 349 offered rides 
along the route. The expenses were 


$350. 


THE SWISS NATIONAL EXPOSITION 


From May 6-October 29, 1939, all roads 
in the Old World will lead to Zurich. 
There Switzerland will present herself 
and her people in a National Exposition. 

The Exposition occupies two park areas 
on opposite shores of the lake of Zurich, 
with green mountains nearby and snow 
capped peaks in the distance adding per- 
fection to the picture. 

Displays on the right bank will stress 
the importance of agriculture in Swiss 
economic life. Cattle shows will include 
several hundred prize animals. In this 
section is Dérfli, a little Swiss village, 
with rural settlement dating back to the 
lake dwelling period, a small and a large 
farm, model barn and dairy where but- 
ter and cheese will be turned out con- 
tinuously. Swiss home industries, which 
include weaving, embroidery, lace mak- 
ing, woodcarving and pottery also have 
a place in this settlement. 

Exhibits on the left shore show 
‘Switzerland as the World’s Vacation Par- 
adise, with model hotel restaurant and 
large pavilion devoted to transportation, 
its history and progress. 

Switzerland, with her tremendous hy- 
draulic resources and huge power plants, 
is often described as the land of white 
coal. The Electricity Building will fur- 
nish enlightenment on this subject 
Neighbor to this display is the Watch- 
making Pavilion, giving a full insight of 
Switzerland’s outstanding achievements 
in this line. Foodstuffs; hospitals and the 
pharmaceutical industry; finance, trade 
and commerce; Swiss timber; house and 
home; factories and workshops are also 
presented in this section, as well as very 
interesting displays about education, 
science and letters. 
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CHINA FIGURES BY BING & GRONDAHL 


A. 5. Cooper & Sons 


FRONT ST., HAMILTON 
WRITE FOR A PERSE B® OJKeE, & T: 


Big, sunny decks offer rest, 
sport and fun on the 
“pleasure-planned” trip to 
Bermuda. 


Hours before you arrive in Bermuda you’ve learned 


to enjoy the Colony’s gracious pace of life aboard the 


DISTINCTIVE 
CHINA 


Monarch or Queen. 


You’ve played on Sports Decks “‘pleasure-planned” 
for unhampered action, topped off your games with 
SPODE gracing dips in the pool. You’ve sipped and bantered 


SORRENTO in genial cocktail bars . . . dined in elegance .. . 
glided to rippling music in a night club as merry as 


Mayfair. 


A retinue of Furness-trained shipmen has served you 
cheerfully and with fine British precision. And you’ve 
experienced that exclusive 
Furness feature—a private 
bath with your stateroom, 


regardless of rate. 


Round Trip $70 up, including 
Private Bath ($60 up effective 
May 13). Also low all-expense 
rates including accommodations 
at a leading Bermuda hotel. Fre- 


SPODE le 
GAINSBORO %@ MOST CONVENIENT LOCATION 


MINTON IN WASHINGTON quent sailings from New York. 
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ROYAL WORCESTER piel Conusental Eee et inion 
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ROYAL COPENHAGEN By cal Monee: 34 Whitehall St., or 634 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Leads the Way to Bermuda 


BELGIUM and HOLLAND 


May 1 to Aug. 20—Exposition of Modern 
Art at Liége 

May 1—Carillon Concerts Every Saturday 
and Sunday until November at St. Trond 

May 8—Procession of the Holy Blood at 
Bruges 

May 13 to 29—Spring Festival at The 
Hague 

May 20, 21—Water Carnival at Liége 

June to September—Carillon Concerts at 
Ghent and Antwerp 

June 4—St. Waudru Procession and Battle 
of the Dragon at Mons 
Folklore Féte of the Ancient Guild of 

Crossbowmen at Genck 

June 20 to 25—Peony Show at Boskoop 

June 22 to 25—World Billiard Champion- 
ship at Liége 

July 2—Blessing of the Sea at Ostend 

July 16 to 23—Fétes at Ghent and Ton- 


gres 
August 26—Wedding of the Giants at Ath 


CANADA 


July 10 to 15—Calgary Stampede 
July 20 to 24—Indian Days at Banff 
Aug. 21 to 26—Golf Championships at Bamff 


FRANCE 


May 6 to 8—Festivals of Joan of Are at 
Orléans,- Amiens and Domremy 

May 14—National Joan of Arc Festival 

May 19—Pardon of St. Yves at Treguier; 
Fétes at Audenge and Beauregard 


May 24, 25—Fétes of Les Saintes-Maries 
de-la-Mer 

May 28, 29—Pardon of the Birds at Quim- 
perle 


June 4—Grand Prix of the Riviera Ski 
Race at Auron 
Festival of the Knights of the Bird at Gex 
June 18—Grand Steeplechase at Auteuil 
June 23, 24—-Fétes of St. Jean at St. Jean- 
de-Luz, Amiens, Mulhouse and Allauch 
June 25—Grand Prix of Paris at Longchamp 
7th National Wine Festival at Beziers- 
Montpellier 


Automobile Gastronomic Rally of Nor- 
mandy at Dieppe 
July 2—Pardons at Guincamp, Penmarch, 


Baud, Berck-Plage and Kerfeunteun 

July 9—Dom Perignon Festival at Haut- 
villiers 

July 14—Bastille Day. preceded by La Re- 
traite aux Flambeaux in Paris 

July 26—Pardon of Ste. Anne at Fouesnant 
and Ste. Anne d’Auray 

Aug. 6—Blessing of the Sea at Douarnenez 
Pardon at Huelgoat 

Aug. 16—Dance of the “Bakuber” 
Festival of St. Roch 


at the 


Aug. 15—Assumption Day. Pardons at 
Quimper, Le Folgoet, Penmarch, Plou- 
gastel, Roumengol and other towns in 
Brittany 

Aug. 20—Festival of the ‘Blue Nets” at 
Concarneau 


Aug. 23 to 27—International Tennis Tour- 
nament at Vichy 


Aug. 27—Pardon of Ste. Anne de-la-Palud 
Processions at Boulogne; Honfleur and 
Chateauneuf 


Grand Prix at Deauville 

N.B.—The fountains in Versailles play on 
May 14, June 4, July 2 and 16, Aug. 6, 
Sept. 3 and October 1. Those in the 
Trianon play May 21, June 18, July 16, 
Aug. 20 and Sept. 17. 


GERMANY 


May 6—Walpurgis Festivals at Brocken and 
Thale 
Spring Dancing Tournament at 
Baden 
May 14 to 21—Beethoven Festival at Bonn 
Theater Festival until the 31st at Cologne 
May 25 to 30—Centennial of the Kurhesse 
Singers’ Association at Kassel 
May 28 to 30—International Motorboat Re- 
gatta at Vienna 
May 29—Historical Goat Auction at Lam- 
brecht 
June 3—Asparagus People’s Festival at 
Schwetzingen 
June 6 to 12—TInternational 
_ Congress at Dresden 
June 10—“Rhine in Flames” at Duisburg 
June 18—International Rowing Regatta at 
Vienna 
June 23 to 30—Gutenberg Festival Week at 
Mainz 
June 24 to 28—German Choral Music Fes- 
tival at Graz, Styria 
June 25—German Derby at Hamburg 
Rowing Regatta at Frankfort-on-Main 
June 26 to July 24—Marburg Festivals 
July 1 to 10—Popular Festival at Dresden 
July 3, 4—Largest Horse Fair in Europe at 
Welau, East Prussia 
July 6 to 9—Haydn Festival at Bad Ems 
July 14 to 23—International Riding, Jump- 
ing and Driving Tournament at Aachen 
Intermational tennis championships at 
Hamburg 
July 16 to 19—KEast Prussian Folk Festival 
at Labian 
_ July 20—Rhoen Gliding Competition on the 
Wasserkuppe 
July 23—International Motor Car Races at 
Neurburgring 
July 25 to Aug. 
Bayreuth 
July 30—The Brown Ribbon of Germany” 
Race at Munich 
July 30 to Sept. 6—The Salzburg Festival 


Baden- 


Agricultural 


28—-Wagner Festival at 
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2— Hindenburg Commemoration at 
Tannenberg ; ; 
Aug. 6—Lake Festival at Kénigs and Hinter 
Lakes, Berchtesgaden Y 
Aug. 10 to 20—Continental Polo Champion- 

ships at Hamburg 


Aug. 


Aug. 20—Intermational Dance Tournament 
for Professionals at Bad Pyrmont 
German Fair of the East until the 23rd 
at K6nigsberg 
International Students World Games un- 
til the 27th at Vienna “hic. 
Aug. 27 to 31—Autumn Fair at Leipzig 
Aug. 27 to Sept. 3—International Races at 
Baden-Baden 


GREAT BRITAIN 


May 2 to 6—Royal Dublin Society’s Spring 
Show and Irish Industries Fair, Dublin 
May 13—Polo Matches for the Whitney 

Cup at Roehampton 
May 14—Blessing of the Fishing Fleet at 
Hastings 3 
May 17 to 19—Royal Horticultural Society 
Show at London we 
May 18 to June 3—Royal Naval, Military 
and Air Force Tournament at London 
May 24—The Derby at Epsom 
May 29—Morris Dances at Bampton 
June 1 to July 15—Glyndebourne Opera 
Festival at Lewes 
June 7 to 10; also 13 to 17—Military Search- 
light Tattoo at Aldershot 
Tune 8—‘‘Trooping the Colour,” London 
June 8 to 10—Royal Horse Show at Rich- 
mond 
June 10—Opening of Music and Drama 
Festival at Canterbury 
Tune 13 to 16—Royal Ascot Week 
June 20 to 23—The Highland Show at 
Edinburgh 
June 24—Greyhound Derby at London 
Druids Festival at Stonehenge 
June 26 to July 8—Lawn Tennis Champion- 
ships at Wimbledon 
June 20 to July 11—The Clyde Yachting 
Regatta at Dunoon 
July 3 to 7—Open Golf Championship at St. 
Andrews 
July 4 to 8—Royal Agricultural Society of 
England Centenary Show at Windsor 
July 5—The Tynwald Ceremony on the Isle 
of Man 
July 5 to 8—Royal Regatta at Henley-on- 
Thames 
July 8 to 15—Pageant at Kenilworth Cas- 
tle, Warwickshire 
July 17—Swan Upping at Vintry Wharf, 
London 
July 17 to 29—Dolmetsch Music Festival at 
Haslemere 
July 18 to 29—Tewksbury Cathedral Fes- 
tival 
July 29 to Aug. 5—Royal Regatta at Cowes, 
Isle of Wight 
Military Searchlight Tattoo at Tidworth, 
near Salisbury 
Aug. 7—Imnternational Grand Prix Motor 
Racing at Limerick 
International Athletics 
don 
Welsh National Eisteddfod until the 12th 
at Denbigh 
Aug. 8—Lammas Market and Fair at St. 
Andrews 
Aug. 8 to 11—Royal Dublin Society’s Horse 
Show 
Aug. 16—Sheep Dog Trials at Aberystwyth 
Aug. 18, i9—Highland Games at Inverness 
Aug. 19—International Ulster Grand Prix 
for Motor Cycling at. Belfast 
Aug. 25, 26—Cowal Highland Gathering at 
Dunoon, Scotland 
Aug. 26—Riding of the Marches at Irvine, 
Scotland | 
Proclamation of the 
lisle 


” 


Meeting at Lon- 


Great Fair at Car- 


ITALY 


May 7—Feast of St. Nicholas at Bari 
May 18—Festival of the Cricket at Florence 


May 28—Whitsunday. Festival of Monte 
Vergine at Naples. Festival of the Dove 
at Orvieto 

May 29—Festival of the ‘Divino Amore” 
at Rome 


June 8—Corpus Christi, celebrated especially 
at Assisi, Genzano and Orvieto 


June 9 to 26—Fair of the Three Venetias at 
Padua 


June 24—Feast of St. John at Rome 
“Calcio” at Florence 


June 29—Feast of St. Peter at Rome 
The “Vow” at Assisi 


July 2—The Palio at Siena; also Aug. 16 
July 15—Feast of Santa Rosalia at Palermo 
July 17—Festival of the Redeemer at Venice 
July 30—Automobile Races at Leghorn 
Aug. 1, 2—Feast of the Pardon of Assisi 


Aug. 5—Festival of the Madonna of the 
Snow at Rome ae. 


~ Aug. 7—Giostra del Saracino at Arezzo 


Aug. 8 to 31—International Cinematographic 
Show at Venice 


Aug. 14—Procéssion of the ‘‘Cero’’ at Siena 


Aug. 15—Feast of the Assumption, espe- 
cially celebrated at Orvieto 
Aug. 31 to Sept. 14—World’s Fencing 


Championship at Merano 

N.B.—Opera performances are given at Bo- 
logna, Como, Cremona, Milan, Naples, 
Palermo, Rome, Trieste, Turin and Ve- 
rona throughout the summer. 


LUXEMBOURG 


May 30—St. Willobrod’s Dancing Festival 
at Echternach 


MEXICO 


May 1 to 8—Festival of Cimco de Mayo at 
Acapulco 

May 3—Day of the Holy Cross, celebrated 
especially at Amatlan, Vera Cruz 

May 5—National Holiday commemorating 
the victory of the Mexicans over the 
French, celebrated especially at Pefion 

June 8—Juego de los Voladores at Papantla, 
Vera Cruz 

June 24—Festival of St. John the Baptist 
in all Indian villages 

July 8—Plume Dance at Teotitlan del Valle, 
Oaxaca 


“July 16—Fiesta of the Virgen del Carmen 


in Oaxaca 
July 19—Harvest Festival in Juchitan, Te- 
huantepec 
July 24—Dances of the Moors and Chris- 
tians at Torreon on the feast of St. James 
Aug. 1—Festival at Saltillo; also on Aug. 6 
Aug. 2—Fair at Tulancingo, Hidalgo, with 
bull fights and native dances 
Aug. 8—Festival at San Lorenzo, Chihuahua 
Aug. 10—Celebration of the ‘‘Rosario de 
Amozoc” at Amazoc, Puebla 


Aug. 15—Feast of the Assumption at Hua- 
mantla, Tlaxcala 


POLAND 


May 28, 29—-Fétes of the Pardon of Pente- 
cost at Czestochowa, Lowicz, Kalwarja- 
Zebrbyilowska and Studzieniczna 
International Fair of Silesia until June 11 

at Katowice 

June 2 to 24—Festival at Cracow 

June 8 to 10—Grand Prix of Poland Auto- 
mobile Races at Warsaw 

June 24—Pardon of St. John and Annual 
Fair at Lowicz j 

June 29—Festival of the Sea at Gdynia 
Pardon of St. Peter at Wilno 

July 12—Orthodox Pardon of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Worochta 

Aug. 12 to 15—Grand Fétes and Pardons 
of the Assumption at Czestochowa, Pie- 
kary, Kalwarja-Zebrozydowska and Ludz- 
mierz 

Aug. 15 to Sept. 5—Annual Fair at Pinsk 

Aug. 24 to 27—Grand Pardon of Notre 
Dame at Czestochowa 


Aug. 28—Orthodox Pardon at Poczajow and 
Zabie 


SCANDINAVIA 


May 12 to Aug. 1—Midnight Sun Visib 
in Norway - 

May 12 to 21—Swedish National Fair at 
Gothenburg, Sweden 

May 13—Floral Festival at Helsinki and 
Turku, Finland ; 

June 6—Flag Day in Sweden , 

June 17, 18—Choral Festival at Vaasa, Fin- 
land 


Fair at Hameenlinna, Finland, until the 
25th 


June 27—International Yachting Cup Races 
Open at Hanko, Norway 

July 8, 9—Drama Festival at 
Sweden 

July 16—-Gold Cup Yacht Race Opens at 
Helsinki, Finland 

July 17—Opening of the Hammerfest Ex 
hibition, Norway 

July 20 to Aug. 4—World Physical Culture 
Congress and International Gymnastic 
Camp at Malmo, Sweden if 

Aug. 5 to 13—Swedish Industries Fair at 
Malmo 


Ramsele, 


SWITZERLAND 


May 6—Opening of the Swiss National Ex- 
position at Zurich ; 

May 13, 14—International Balloon Race at 
Zurich i 

May 13 to 15—Bernese Cantonal 
Festival at Thun 

May 26 to June 4—Vaudois Wine Fair at 

Vevey ' 

June 3 to 5—Federal Yodeling Festival at 
Zurich 

June 8—Corpus Christi Processions in Cos- 
tume at Fribourg, Einsiedeln, Appenzell 
and in the Létschen Valley 

July 1, 2—Swiss Accordion Days at Zurich 

July 3 to 11—International Shooting Match 
at Lucerne 

July 8 to 16—International Horse Show and 
Jumping Competitions at Lucerne 

July 9 and succeeding Sundays throughout 
July and August—Open-air-Performances 
of “‘William Tell’? at Interlaken 

July 16—Annual Summer Ski 
Jungfraujoch 

July 31 to August 3—International Sailing 
Regatta on Lake of St. Moritz 

Aug. 3 to 29—International Music Festival 
at Lucerne 

Aug. 7 to 12—*‘Tour of Switzerland” Bicycle 
Race from Zurich 


Singing 


Races on 


UNITED STATES 


World’s Fair in New York 


Golden Gate Exposition at Treasure Island, 
San Francisco 
May 1—Opeming of the Sacramento-Golden 


Empire Centennial at Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia 


Corn Dance at San Felipe, New Mexico 
May 2 to 7—Music Week at the World’s 
Fair, New York 
May 2, 4, 10, 11, 17 and 24—Pilgrimages to 
Historic Libraries of New Jersey 
May 3—Relay Races at Taos, New Mexico 
May 5—The “Cinco de Mayo” in the Old 
Town, San Diego, California 
May 6—Kentucky Derby, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 
May 6, 7—Ramona Pageant at Hemet, Cali- 
fornia 
May 9 to 14—Cotton Carnival at Memphis, 
Tennessee 
May 11 to June 7—Spring Steeplechase, 
Belmont Park, New York 
May 11 to 14—Rodeo at Las Vegas, Nevada 
Outdoor and Sports Show, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa 
May 12 to 21—Golden Gate International 
Exposition Rodeo, San Francisco 
May 19, 20—Bach Festival at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania ; 
May 20, 21—Jumping Frog Jubilee, Angel’s 
Camp, California 
Spring Hunter Trials and Horse Show, 
Sacramento, California 
May 30—International Automobile Speed 
Races at Indianapolis, Indiana 
June 2, 3—Tuxedo Horse Show, New York. 
June 3, 4—Portuguese Fiesta at Santa 
Clara, California 
Rhododendron Festival 
Empire, California 
Amador County Rodeo at Jackson, Cali- 
fornia 
June 7 to 10—Rose Festival at Portland, 
regon 
June 12 to 15—Southern Marble Tourna- 
ment at Gulfport, Mississippi 
June 23—Yale-Harvard Boat Race at New 
London, Connecticut 
June 24—St. John’s Day. Pageant at San 
quae Bautista, California 
} 


in the Redwood 


ances at Acoma and San Juan, New 
Mexico : 
Intercollegiate Outboard Motor Cham- 


pionships on Montauk Lake, New York 
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Plan a gay, carefree holiday through England, Scotland, Ireland 
and Wales on swift, comfortable expresses of the British and Irish 
railways — at fares as low as 2¢ a mile. 

Explore historic treasures — Shakespeare’s Stratford-on-Avon; 
ancient cathedral and university cities; the lovely lake districts of 
four countries; land of Scott and Burns; historic castles and battle- 
fields; King Arthur’s country — all easily and economically reached 
by train. 

Pattern your program to include one or all of the sport centres — 
the world-famous Horse Show at Dublin — horse racing at Epsom 
and Royal Ascot—golfdom’s paradise at St. Andrews and Gleneagles; 
yachting off Cowes; swimming at festive beaches; tennis at Wimble- 
don; crew races on the Thames — or the gay night life of London’s 
West End — music festivals, dramas, smart shops, restaurants and 
theatres — all within a stone’s throw of one another — all delight- 
fully different. 

Prepare now for this purse-pleasing holiday in Great Britain 
and Ireland and write to Dept.12 for colorful maps and descriptive 
booklets. 

C. M. Turner, General Traffic Manager, 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
(16 West 49th St.), New York; L. T. Jones, Middle-West repre- 
sentative, 333 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill.; J. D. Cameron, 
Pacific Coast representative, 412 West 6th Sea Los Angeles, 
Calif. or YOUR OWN TOURIST AGENT 


See the British and Irish Railways Exhibits at the 
New York World’s Fair. Actually step aboard a 
British train, fully equipped with every modern 
convenience and see what you get for 2¢ a mile. 


Associated 


BRITESH & TRISH RAILWAYS 


g neorporated 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINE. On the 
51-day all-expense Australian 
tour you'll see many different na- 
tive races. 6 days in Australia and 
visits to Hawaii, Fiji and New 
Zealand. $519 up, Cabin Class. 


The farther south your great liner 
sails, the more your worries drop 
away...when you're bound for 
these lands of youth and laughter. 
Sail from Vancouver and Victoria 
along the famous “low-cost route?’ 
From California ports, connect at 
Honolulu. Details and informa- 
tion from your agent or Canadian 
Pacific: New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Boston, Montreal. 36 other 
Offices in the U. S. and Canada. 


NATIVE MAORIS watching the 
remarkable hot springs of New 
Zealand. Since 1890, Canadian 
Australasian liners have sailed 
between Canada and their home 
ports of Auckland and Sydney. 


THE LOW-COST ROUTE 


Canadian Cuslialasian 


TRAFFIC AGENTS—CANADIAN PACIFIC 
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FAVORITE SPORT... at the very door- 
step of beautiful BROADMOOR, mile-high 
in the Rockies. Championship golf course, 
polo, tennis, swimming, pine-fragrant rid- 
ing and hiking trails. Skating in the Ice 
Palace...a thrilling Rodeo. Skyline boule- 
vards to scenic wonders of famed Pikes 
Peak region. Mountain magic in cool, 
sparkling air and invigorating sunshine. 


Metropolitan luxury, gay night club parties, 
renowned cuisine... amid the romance 
and drama of the West. Reasonable rates. 


Direction—American Hotels Corp. 
NEW YORK: 

570 Lexington Ave., Plaza 5-3673. 
LOS ANGELES: 

Glen Fawcett, 510 West 6th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 
49 Greary St., Sutter 4464. 


Mr. Burton R. Ogilvie, Manager, 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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PRAIRIE COSMOPOLIS 


~ 


those of the surrounding prairies. 

Instead, the average Chicagoan is 
proud of that yellowish mediocrity, 
the Water Tower. He will talk 
vaguely, albeit enthusiastically, of the 
alleged beauty of its lines, when all 
the time the true reason is his sen- 
timentality: the Tower is practically 
the only prominent structure that 
survived the fire of ’71. For the 
sake of tradition rather than of true 
aesthetics a Chicagoan is fond of 
those two lions that with the old- 
fashioned lack of dynamics stand in 
front of the Art Institute. And again 
the good citizen will point with pride 
to the two skyscrapers facing each 
other like over-cornfed guards of 
honor: the Wrigley colossus and the 
Tribune bulk just north of the Mich- 
igan Avenue bridge. Actually, there 
isn’t anything remarkable about 
either. At best, you blink at the flood 
of electricity with which in the eve- 
ning the Wrigley facade is blatantly, 
wantonly _ bathed. You smile in- 
dulgently at the studding of the 
Trib’s outer walls with bits of stone 
from ancient European castles and 
cathedrals, an explicit caption un- 
der each borrowing. Far more im- 
portant and welcome is the fact that, 
following the worldwide competition 
which gave birth to the Tribuilding, 
the design submitted by Saarinen of 
Finland, although failing to win, 
did succeed in exerting a profound 
influence upon the  office-building 
style of this country. In Chicago, 
among the “stripped” (devoid of 
curlicues) examples of this school 
are the Daily News building, the 1 
LaSalle Street building, the 333 
North Michigan Avenue building, the 
Board of Trade building. It is their 
sheer, elegant and essential masses 
of stone and steel that give the city 
her touch of up-to-dateness, her look 
of a cosmopolitan metropolis, her 
promise of tomorrow. 

Cosmopolitan? That Chicago is. 
Because the city is inland, and far 
removed from any border except 
the Canadian, also because at vari- 
ous times various inhabitants made 
much money, they are enchanted with 
the idea of foreign lands, exotic 
shores, strange customs, outlandish 
styles, and are willing and able to 
pay for a share of such glitter. Even 
their earliest skyscrapers were bur- 
dened with Romanesque, Moorish, 
East Indian, Gothic and what-not or- 
naments. Their university walls and 
towers are in close imitation of Ox- 
ford; luckily, it is a skilful and un- 
obtrusive replica, and thus as plaus- 
ible as it is pleasing. The inhabitants 
entertain foreign lecturers lavishlv; 
they have such phenomena as the 
Adventurers’ Club: in one of the 
suburbs they build a garish Bahai 
Temple. proclaiming, after a long- 
dead Persian, brotherhood of all 
men. They arrange memorable 
World’s Fairs mainly to display their 
own riches and spirit to all the con- 
tinents of the earth. They travel. 
They collect. Rather than belong 
to a party or sweat for a cause, 
thev relax in looselv organized Sat- 
urday luncheon groups. They talk. 
They spread gemiitlichkeit. 

Out of such genial pastime, more 


(Continued from page 29) 


than out of a genuine literary per- 
formance, the legend emerged declar- 
ing this city “America’s literary cap- 
ital.” It was.H. L. Mencken who 
coined and wafted the myth, but of 
course he did it between trains, at 
the hospitable table of old Schlogl’s, 
in the sweet after-dinner glow. In 
reality, what Mencken praised as 
Chicago’s literary output was the 
produce of her Midwestern hinter- 
land. The talent and genius spurt- 
ed not from these parched or frozen 
city streets, but from the corn fields 
and oak groves of Warsaw, Indiana, 
and Davenport, Iowa; of Galesburg, 
Illinois, and the points along the 
Spoon River. The lads and gals 
merely rested their lean arms and 
fiery heads at Schlogl’s; Chicago to 
most of them was naught but a way 
station toward New York, a cara- 
vanserai but not the spring of life 


and fountain of wisdom. Nowadays 
' Carl Sandburg is the only first-class 


literary celebrity who did not go on 
to settle in the East. But is he in 
Chicago? He sang of it, tis true, 
he comes to it frequently, yes; but 
his home is in Michigan, not here. 
The younger ’uns these days do not 
even halt at Chicago to open tem- 
porary studios, to cavort in the sun- 
dry Dill Pickle clubs, to mix with the 
unwashed human zoo of the Bug- 
house Square—they head directly for 
New York. 

This is not to take all the literary 
glory from Chicago, all the soul-flight 
tradition that is rightfully hers. I! 
Upton Sinclair's “Jungle” is an over- 
sized political pamphlet rather. thar 
a work of art, Theodore Dreiser 
did write profoundly creative chap: 
ters on the Chicago of the last quar. 
ter of the last century. If there i: 
nothing movingly Chicagoan abou 
Sherwood Anderson, the Loop 1: 
clearly within Ben Hecht—ever 
though Ben was born in New York 
spent his youth in Wisconsin, afc 
came to Chicago for his newspapel 
years only. Also, there is James T 
Farrell, with the raw, brilliant stamy 
of the South Side firmly on his ar 
tistic figure. No, my aim is not t 
detract. It is solely to point ou 
that Chicago as this country’s lit 
erary canital has been wnnecessaril 
overrated. Incidentally, sober spe 
cialists of the book trade estimat 
that Chicago buys no more than one 
third of the reading a city its siz 
should buy. 

In sum, there is less of a soul 
flight about Chicago these days, mor 
of a matter-of-factness. Despit 
the roar of its “L,” despite the sky 
flood of its electric signs, despite th 
restive misery of its slums, this is 
good place to sit back, review you 
past, take stock and guess your fu 
ture—your own and your country’ 
Not as feverish as New York, ne 
as chaotic and as seemingly direc 
tionless, this second largest city in th 
land is far more central and mor 
representative of the nation and tt 
time than the first. 

Less of a Baghdad, more of 
Main Street, such is Chicago. A 
least to me, a stranger who likes if 
people and their manner. 
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IT’S YOUR VACATION 
Make the most of it! 
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> Now the fascinating lands of the Pacific and the Orient can be visited on 
an ordinary vacation. In Pan American’s new luxury 74 passenger Clippers, 
Honolulu is only overnight from San Francisco, Manila and Hong Kong less 
than a week away. Booklets on all-paid tours to Honolulu, Malaya, Philippines, 
Hong Kong, Siam, and French Indo China. Combination Clipper Ship and 
Steamer tour rates available. 
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> You can be in the heart of Mexico the second day from home. With Pan 
li American Airways’ facilities you spend practically all your time—85%—right 
at destination. You will be surprised how little it costs, how much time you 
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Lucerne, in August, with Toscanini and other eminent con- 
ductors, also world famous soloists. 


At Zurich and Lucerne, as elsewhere in Swiss resorts, there .«. ALL-PAID TOURS to foreign lands permit you to plan 
your Own itinerary, to stay abroad as long as you wish, and 
please the leisurely and the most active. Art treasures every- return when you want to. With Pan American Airways as your 
where, spas and mineral springs for recuperation and re- host you journey from one point of adventure to another in 

: armchair comfort, with no troublesome details to annoy you. 
See your travel agent, or any office of Pan 
American Airways, to help plan your trip. 


PAN AMERICAN 
ss AIRWAYS SYSTEM | 


BOSTON - NEW YORK - WASHINGTON - MIAMI - CHICAGO - HOUSTON 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK | BROWNSVILLE" LOS ANGELES ° SEATILE ~ SAN FRANCISCO 


is tonic in the very air you breathe. Sports and pastimes to 


juvenation. In Switzerland the quaint and the modern blend 
into a charming picture. 


Take advantage of the extraordinary fare reductions granted 
to all guests who stay in Switzerland six days or mote! 


NO VISAS - NO MONEY FORMALITIES 


For complete information, consult your Travel Agent, or write for Booklet TR-3 
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see ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


IN NEW YORK x 


Sa : = 
View of the Hudson River and New Jersey from the top deck of the Observation Roof 


je GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 


You haven’t seen New York until you’ve seen Rockefeller 


Center; and you haven’t seen Rockefeller Center until 
you've taken the Guided Tour, including all points of interest 
and the inspiring 50-mile view of surrounding area from 
the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 


Complete Guided Tour, including Observation 
Roof, $1.00 . . . Observation Roof only—40¢. 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 
Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New Dork City. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER OBSERVATION ROOFS 


Cor its estate-like setting at the entrance to 


Central Park, the Plaza boasts a location unique 
in time-saving as well as scenic advantages. It is 
the strategic starting point not only for trips to 

the Fair but to the countless attractions the 

metropolis has to offer the visitor. Subway 

station at the Plaza, direct to World’s Fair. 

The Persian Room for Luncheon, Dinner, 

Cocktail Hour and Supper after the Theatre. 
Air-Conditioned Rooms Available 


Henry A. Rost, President and Managing Director 
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SUNLIGHT ON VOODOO MYSTERIES 
~ (Continued from page 37) 


The evidence showed that a majority 
of the participants in these cere- 
monies were forced to participate by 
threats of death or the destruction of 
their little homes. 

Bellegarde was convicted by a 
U.S. Marine Provost Court and most 
justly sentenced to ibe shot. This in- 
human monster was, however, saved 
from a well-merited fate by a de- 
cision of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral of the United States Navy, who 
held that the crimes for which he 
was convicted were outside of mili- 
tary jurisdiction, as established under 
martial law then in effect in Haiti. 

It is pertinent here to note that, 
turned over by the Marines to the 
Haitian civil authorities and lodged in 
a Haitian prison, Bellegarde promptly 
“escaped.” 

That in Bellegarde’s ceremonies not 
fewer that fifteen little children were 
killed and eaten is not to be doubted. 


The ghastly evidence was conclusive. 


But crimes such as Bellegarde’s have 
about as much to do with authentic 
voodoo as did the murder of the 
little Budd girl with ‘Christianity. 

Due, perhaps, to a hard-boiled New 
England heritage, I completely failed 
to appreciate the “wonders surround- 
ing and permeating the mystery and 
fascination of voodooism.” Sea- 
brook’s chapters “Dead Men Work- 
ing (zombies) and “Goat Cry, Girl 
Cry” are fascinating reading. The 
latter describes the hypnotic, ritual- 
istic transference of the spirit of a 
girl into that of a goat, and a goat 
into that of a girl. That Price-Mars 
ascribes this weird experience wholly 
to imagination does not necessarily 
convict the author. I lived in Haiti 
more years than Seabrook did 
weeks. I never was initiated into a 
voodoo cult, nor aspired to be. I 
am quite sure that if I had been 
with him on that fateful night I 
would have heard a girl talk just like 
a girl and a goat bleat like a goat. 
Nevertheless I believe that Seabrook 
reported this scene much as he saw 
it. But when it comes to zombies, 
I feel more competent to speak. 
Zombies are men and women sup- 
posedly raised from the dead and 
working in the fields. Seabrook 
quotes from the Code Penal of Haiti 
which specifies that the employment 
of substances which may, without 
causing death, produce a lethargic 
coma and result in the burial of a 
person shall be prosecuted as attempt- 
ed murder. In a thrilling story of an 
experience of his own Seabrook im- 
plies that quite possibly he saw dead 
men working. 

I have employed many thousands of 
Haitians, men and women, in all sorts 
of jobs, in urban centers, along the 
coast and in the hill country. Famil- 
iar as I am with the difficulty of mak- 
ing a live Haitian work, I am unable 
to conceive how any profit could be 
derived from working the dead ones. 

Yet, as I discussed this article with 
my wife, she reminded me of the 
time that we just missed a zombie by 
a few moments. We were up in the 
hills back of Port au Prince at Furcy, 
more than a mile above sea level, at 
a week-end party at the gendarmerie. 
We had just got settled when Jack, 
Mrs. General Russell’s butler, rushed 
wildly into the rooms and announced 
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he had missed catching a zombie by 
a few inches. ; 

Our servants and the gendarme 
sentries were greatly excited, and it 
was apparent that they fully believed 
that Jack had seen a zombie. They 
quite openly condoled with him for 
his hard luck in not having caught it. 
In the matter of zombies, as is well 
understood, findings is keepings. 
Jack had-lost an opportunity to ac- 
quire a slave to toil for him without 
pay as long as the zombie could be 
kept out of the grave. 

That is the nearest I ever came to 
seeing a zombie, 

Zora Neale Hurston, who was 
awarded a Guggenheim fellowship to 
make a study of voodooism in Haiti, 
has published her findings in an ad- 
mirable book called “Tell My Horse.” 
In discussing the subject of zombies, 
Miss Hurston agrees with the con- 
clusion of Dr. Ruix Leon, - Director 
General of the Service d’Hygiéne of 
Haiti; that it is not a question of 
awakening the dead but a matter of 
the semblance of death induced by 
some drug known to a few—some 
secret probably brought from Africa 
and handed down from generation to 
generation. Miss Hurston goes on to 
say that “these men know the effect 
of the drug and the antidote. It is 
evident that it destroys that part of 
the brain which governs speech and 
will power. The victims can move 
and act ibut cannot formulate thought. 
If embalming were customary, if 
would remove the possibility of zom- 
bies from the minds of the people. 
But since it is not done, many fam- 
ilies take precautions against . the 
body being disturbed.” 

So I will freely admit that there. 
may be a lot more to this zombie 
business than I am aware of. I con- 
fess to a constitutional disability to 
delve successfully into such mysteries. 
But. I do not hesitate to testify that 
there is far less danger of encounter- 
ing unpleasant experiences in Haiti 
than there is in Harlem, and cer- 
tainly a far better chance of meeting; 
with delightful ones. | 

To. state, as one author recently 
did, that “over the whole land is 
stretched a net of secret terror in 
whose meshes the Haitian negro is 
helplessly entangled,” is as grotesque- 
ly absurd and unpardonably calumni- 
ous as were the erotic and utterly un- 
authentic illustrations accompanying 
the writer’s deplorable text. 

-For no island in the Caribbean is 
safer or more desirable as a place for 
rest and recreation than is Haiti. No 
country in the Western Hemisphere 
is more beautiful, more interesting 
historically or more thrilling sceni- 
cally. The clean streets, scrupulously 
enforced sanitary regulations, spa- 
cious houses and beautiful gardens of 
Port-au-Prince, the capital, make this 
town a safe and delightful port of 
call. 

Quite unconscious of any “net 
of terror’, dangerous animals or 
venomous reptiles, and free from the 
dread of strange tropical diseases so 
vividly portrayed by the above quoted 
author, my wife and daughter rode 
unattended time and again over the 
lovely hill trails. We lived, except- 
ing for a brief interval during the 

(Continued on page 49) 
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§ SUNLIGHT ON VOODOO MYSTERIES 
(Continued from page 48) 


caco uprising in 1918 with a feeling 
of absolute security. 

Alec Waugh, in his charming book 
“Hot Countries,” has written that 
Haiti has become one of the most 
pleasant tropical places in the world. 
“No island,” he said, “could be love- 
.. The climate is healthy; the 
healthiest in the Antilles the doctors 
caves Or the peasants Mr. 
Waugh said, “They are a happy and 
sweet-natured people. You feel hap- 
piness as you ride past their villages 
... You will feel that life is rich 
and life is easy. That there is no 


need to worry very much.” 

And Arthur Ruhl, who knew and 
loved Haiti and was beloved by the 
Haitians, wrote—‘“Haiti is by nature 
a paradise. There are no poisonous 
snakes, no dangerous animals... It 
is beautiful everywhere.” 

Surely the people of such a land, 
now on the threshold of a new na- 
tional life auspiciously inaugurated, 
have every just reason to resent such 
willful misrepresentation and ignor- 
ant misconception as has from time 
to time been published in the United 
States. 


SKYPORTS OF TOMORROW 
(Continued from page 11) 


entering and leaving a public garage. 

The civilization of the new Tem- 
pelhof, in the sense in which I am 
using the word, will be quite on a 
par with its tremendous size, for 
official Germany is anxious to interest 
its citizens still further in the de- 
velopment of air transportation; 


“anxious also to create a favorable 


impression upon its foreign guests 
who come by air. The old building 
has long been a magnet to Berliners 
on pleasant days—I have taken de- 
light in joining the crowd in the 
look-and-eat terrace-café operated by 
‘the Mitropa Company—but the new 
restaurant-café may be counted upon 
to be the very last word in comfort 
and luxury. At an elevation equiva- 
lent to twelve stories above the land- 
ing field the restaurant will be 
equipped to serve two thousand guests 
simultaneously. The café terraces, 
extending almost illimitably along the 
roof of the mile-long crescent struc- 
ture fronting the field, will be 
equipped, on gala days, to accommo- 
date eighty thousand spectators, all 
seated at café tables and being served 
with Getranke to order. In the 
fenced spaces at. the edge of the field 
some half million standees can also 
assemble to watch the fun. Does not 
the Rome of the Caesars, with its 
Colosseum and its Circus Maximus, 
seem a beginner in the show business 
by comparison with Berlin of the 
Third Reich? Yet this air show is 
not a mob spectacle but a daily and 
commonplace affair appropriately 
dramatized to focus the popular mind 
on the future rather than the past: 
Numerous European airports other 
than the three I have stressed have 
come within my ken and in most 
cases I have found the same accent 
on comfort and cheer, as compared 
with our let’s-get-along-quickly idea 
in American ports. Scandinavia is 
keenly interested in air travel. 
ports of Sweden and Finland, for 
example, are notable. Stockholm has 
a brand-new port, as gleaming and 
shiny as a new pin, its excellent res- 
taurant adorned by flaxen-haired 
waitresses each clad in the white silk 
waist and black skirt which con- 
stitute almost a national waitress-cos- 
tume in Sweden. Helsinki is just 


completing an excellent and very 


modern airport. Even Turku, a small 
but aristocratic Finnish city which 


unhiees 


perhaps you have known under its 
Swedish alias Abo, has also a re- 
markably cheerful one with a hilltop 
café of real glamour. 

Italy too is highly air-conscious in 
these days, as are many of the small 
countries of Europe. Almost every- 
where one finds attractive ports that 
invite lingering. 

The transoceanic hydroplane bases 
are a brand-new feature of the Euro- 
pean scene destined unquestionably to 
great development during the next 
few years, since 1939 marks the in- 
ception of regular postal service at 
least by several lines across the 
North Atlantic. Ireland’s transat- 
lantic port for seaplanes at Foynes 
on the Shannon near Limerick has 
received some publicity, but already 
Foynes has been deemed inadequate 
and Eire talks of building a bigger 
and better base (when it can locate 
four million dollars) at Rhinnana, 
farther up the Shannon. The dirig- 
ible and hydroplane base at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main has also become 
widely known as Germany’s bid for 
the transatlantic trade, and Berlin 
dreams also of a base on one of its 
suburban lakes. France is decidedly 


_in the running with a port already 


utilized at Biscarosse on a lagoon 
south of Bordeaux, and engineers 
are offering many schemes and 
counter-schemes for a superport close 
to Paris. Rome, Lisbon, Southamp- 
ton are other bidders or hopers for 
the trade. The pace of competition 
is feverish, since all European coun- 
tries are wide awake to the future 
of this service. It will grow quite 
literally by leaps and bounds and may 
in time’ cut substantially into sea 
transportation. 

As yet no great transoceanic air- 
ports exist in Europe, save perhaps 
that of Frankfort, which has been 
the home of Zeppelins for some 
years. But satisfying ports will take 
form soon and money will somehow 
be found to embellish them. We may 
expect to see within three or four 
years air stations of great size and 
luxury worthy of the supercraft 
which are already poised for their 
great trajectories between the two 
worlds, New and Old. That will be 
something. When civilization cap- 
tures.the ports of oversea air lines 
the big show will move into its sec- 
ond act. 
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Island’s Welcome 


—its quaint charm, cooling sea breezes, utter 
comfort, varied recreations:—sailing, game 
fishing, swimming, over 75 miles of white 
sand beaches, still or surf bathing with water 
averaging 70 degrees, natural seaside golf 
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But while archeologists are specu- 
lating on whether they were divine 
fetishes or at least religious symbols, 
whether they were monuments to 
commemorate events or sentinels be- 
fore some dolmenic necropolis, the 
peasants phegmatically bore holes in 
pairs of them to hold bars for pas- 
ture gates or for entrances to their 
fields and domains. Perhaps the 
smaller menhirs and esseps as they 
call them here, never played any 
more heroic role indeed than that of 
boundary markers even in the great 
stone periods. 

Every now and then the soil gives 
up hatchets of polished stone, arrow- 
heads and knives of flint. These ac- 
cessories of the ancestral masters, as 
well as coins and medals of their 
conquerors—Roman and Trojan 
pieces, currency of the realm from 
the time of the Louis’ to the three 
Empires—are curiosities that farm- 
ers have dug out of their potato 
patches, or discovered in old walls 
being demolished for reparations. 

In Bois de la Chaise, the leading 
summer resort and bathing beach of 
Noirmoutier, are live oak trees, 
sacred to the Druids, growing as if 


by enchantment, with mimosa and 
tamarisk, not planted within the 
memory of man. Throughout. the 


Druidic period down to the days of 
Christianity, the people revered the 
old stones so much that the Chris- 
tians often hesitated to destroy them. 
Sometimes they would plant crosses 
on them, or carve their faces with 
images of saints. The first Druidic 
altar thus converted was made into 
a chapel in the latter part of the 
seventh century, in the name of St. 
Michael. This was on the site of 
the present cemetery of Noirmoutier, 
one of the oldest in the Christian 
world. 

At the time of the conquest of the 
Gauls, the Romans were established 
in l’Ile d’Her, as the place was 
anciently called. They left, among 
other ruins, an enduring souvenir in 
the village of Vieil—a Gallo-Roman 
villa with baths. But the actual his- 
tory of the region began about 674 
A.D. with the coming of Saint Phil- 
bert, the wise and pious apostle, who 
brought not only the Christian cult 
but a general civilization to the island 
folk. It was he who had the sacred 
Druidic stones turned into a chapel; 
he founded a Benedictine abbey, and 
called I’Ile d’Her the Ile de Noir- 
moutier (Black Monastery). He es- 
tablished a port, taught the people 
how to drain the land and is credited 
with ‘having taught them to make 
salt, although making salt from sea- 
water by evaporation was known to 
the Romans. 


When he died, the monks built him 
a beautiful Roman crypt which ex- 
ists intact; but his body was carried 
off to Burgundy in safety a hundred 
and fifty years later, when the Nor- 
mans invaded the island. He re- 
mains the patron saint of the people. 
Benedictines had ruled beneficently 
over them for about a thousand 
years before this little “guardian of 
the Loire” was invaded by the Nor- 
mans. Earthworks were thrown up 
against their aggression, and finally 
the chateau was completed in the 
ninth century after the Dutch in- 
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vasion. But it was forever being 
ruined and rebuilt until Piet had to 
admit that since its final restoration 
in 1850: “One seeks in vain some 
souvenir of its first construction.” It 
has been declassed as an_ historical 
monument and presented to the town 
of Noirmoutier. 

From at least three directions are 
streams or étiers flowing in from 
the sea—for on this territory all the 
rivers flow inward—that feed the 
salt marshes up in’ the wide head- 
land. There are no springs, rivers or 
lakes of fresh water. Yet, sink a 
well almost anywhere, and you get 
an unfailing supply of fresh water. 

There are now about three thou- 
sand acres of salt marshes. If the 
summer months are hot and 
thousands of tons of salt are made 
and exported. This is a great. source 
of revenue to the state, as a load 
costing one thousand frances pays an 


dry} | 


export tax of two thousand francs. | 


During a good year the export taxes 
net the state as much as the gross 
taxes of the city of Nantes. 

The owner of a salt marsh is a 
hard laborer. He cannot miss a 
single day. He has to open and close 
the sluices with the tide and then, 
with his ételle, a board on a pole ten 
feet long, rake up the salt into little 
piles. Later these are transferred 
with a wooden spade or bogue to a 
large pile. When salt is plentiful, the 
area of the marshes looks like an 
enormous encampment of white tents. 
Yet a sudden downpour lasting but 
ten minutes can destroy the fruits 
of six or eight weeks’ work. If a 
proprietor does not sell his salt im- 
mediately, he covers his mound, or 
mulon, with clay. Thus protected 
it can remain for a year or more. 
The Noirmoutrins are a Gallo-Roman 
people bred to a northern race. They 
are kind, conservative and continent, 
with a sense of their own dignity, 
living frugally and working hard 
from dawn till dusk. Each peasant 
has a little land of his own, cultivated 
up to the last margins, or used for 
pasture land for donkey, horse and 
cow. The island, with its ten or 
twelve villages, is more densely pop- 
ulated than any other part of France, 
outside the cities. 

The names which the people of 
Noirmoutier call one another are fre- 
quently revealing and often amusing. 
Surnames they have, to be sure, and, 
some of them quite ancient. But 
they are little used between the peas- 
ants themselves, and _ incidentally 
there are few of them in proportion 
to the population, because of the 
habit of intermarriage between the 
old families of the island. Practical- 
ly all current appellations are sym- 
bolic, as for example: Mollette 
Froment-o-Pur, which, translated 
would be something like Softy Pure- 
Wheat—Softy because the bearer is 
a podgy, easy-going boy and Pure- 
Wheat, a scourge inherited from his 
mother, who used to boast that her 
cakes were made of pure wheat, and 
pretended to keep always a full bar- 
rel of it on hand to impress the 
neighbors; whereas it was discovered 
that her barrel was inverted, with a 
little wheat spread about two inches 
deep over its upturned bottom. 
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L’Oreille is a man with a long ear, 
used principally for eavesdropping. 
Marie-Humide is a tearful, blubber- 
ing child. Marianne Le-Vent (Mari- 
on The-Wind) is a breezy chatterer 
and liar. Then there is Mignon- 
Claque, a small man who used to beat 
his wife, Jean Pierre La Patrouille, 
who carries himself as if he were on 
patrol duty, Rosalie La Laquée—Bise- 
Bise, who had a propensity for kiss- 
ing the boys in her youth, Pierre La- 
Guerre, who bragged a little too im- 
moderately of his exploits as a sol- 
dier during the war and Pére Niouff- 
Niouff, an old. grumbler. 

Sorcerers play an important role, 
curing, cursing, prognosticating and 
meddling with family and neighbor- 
hood affairs. They meet in a secret 
place on Saturday evenings, light 
fires, dance and occupy themselves 
with these matters. They can cause 
pestilence among the live stock of 
those in ill favor, render their fruit 
trees barren, and prevent the cement 
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of their walls from hardening; and 
they can also bring a reluctant lover 
to time, if the interested damsel can 
succeed in confiscating his handker- 
chief or some fragment of his cloth- 
ing to offer to a witch. 

And should you encounter the big, 
black beast that leads the procession 
of the dead on All Souls’ night, 
winding in and out of the narrow, 
village streets, you will not survive 
the year. On certain early mornings, 
near dawn, a mysterious, empty boat 
slips out upon the waves. Suddenly 
a voice is heard to announce: “All 
aboard for Galway.’ The natives 
of Noirmoutier think this refers to 
Galilee or Judea. But  folklorists 
claim it signifies the land of their 
Celtic ancestors. In any case, at that 
signal, the boat becomes so full of 
passengers that it seems about to sink 
before it vanishes on the surface. lt 
is crowded, they say, with souls that 
have been roaming the island during 
the night. 


OTTAWA — CANADA’S CHANGING CAPITAL 
(Continued from page 20) 


In the heart of the city, close by 
the Parliament Buildings, now stands 
Canada’s memoriai to the Canadians 
who died in the Great War, a monu- 
ment erected twenty years after the 
war was over. This war memorial 
square, called Connaught Place, is the 
focal center of the new Ottawa. From 
it will radiate new traffic arteries. Old 
huildings near it will be torn down. 
Nearby streets will be widened to ma- 
jestic boulevards. Even the Union Sta- 
tion will be moved farther away and 
the Rideau Canal which runs past it 
will be covered for a larger distance 
with a bridge. From Connaught Place 
will go roads to all parts of the city, 
federal boulevards which will connect 
with the federally managed parkways 
of which Ottawa is justly proud. 

Ottawa has many splendid large and 
small parts, with rustic bridges, ponds 
and man-made streams. In the largest 
of these parks the annual Ottawa Ex- 
hibition is held each autumn. The ex- 
clusive residential district is Rock- 
cliffe, which has large old and mod- 


ern homes, runs its own affairs, and 


is occupied mainly by high govern- 
ment officials, lumber barons, the 
wealthier members of parliament and 
cabinet ministers. 

Near Rockcliffe is the official resi- 
dence of the Governor-General of 
Canada, an incongruous pile of ma- 
sonry with fine gardens. A pioneer 
lumber king built the house which 
Canada bought for its vice-regal resi- 
dence. The house was named Rideau 
Hall. As Canada grew, Rideau Hall 
grew. Each succeeding Governor- 
General wanted something added for 
the four years he and his family 
would have to live in the home. And 
so today Rideau Hall is a vast house, 
without design, where state dinners 
and receptions are held. 

The Duke of Windsor and many 
other royal guests have lived at Ri- 
deau Hall while in Ottawa. Here King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth will 
make their home when they come to 
the capital. From its flagpole, which 
usually flies the special Governor-Gen- 
eral’s flag, will fly the Royal Standard. 
At the gates will stand sentries of the 


army, instead of the Mounties who 
are usually on guard. 

On the other side of the city is the 
vast experimental farm of the Can- 
adian government. Here in fields and 
in greenhouses, Canada’s leading 
agricultural scientists work on new 
developments to improve agricultural 
products for the large farm popula- 
tion of the Dominion. 

Gradually, as Ottawa is slowly be- 
coming modernized, Canada’s status 
as a world capital is being recognized. 
The United States was the first to 
build a legation, facing the Parliament 
Buildings. On a bluff overlooking the 
rolling Gatineau Hills and the Ottawa 
River, France recently completed its 
legation building. Great Britain’s High 
Commissioner, a trade official, occu- 
pies a historic house, Earnscliffe Hall, 
once owned by Sir Wilfred Laurier, 
famous French-Canadian prime min- 
ister. Japan and Belgium also have 
legations in Ottawa in office buildings, 
and their flags add a colorful feature 
to Ottawa’s flag-bedecked appearance 
on holidays. 

Because of Ottawa’s ample supply 
of cheap electric power from the Ot- 
tawa and Gatineau Rivers which flow 
by the city, pulp and paper mills, 
match factories, airplane manufactur- 
ing and streetcar body plants flourish 
in and near the city. Many fine pri- 
vate businesses line its main streets. 
Banks in recent years have built pre- 
tentious Ottawa branches, and finan- 
cial institutions have built imposing 
office buildings. 

Ottawa lacks the color of larger 
national capitals. Its population is bur 
150,000 and a large proportion of its 
inhabitants are employed by the goy- 
ernment. There is no cosmopolitan air 
about Ottawa. It is a small town 
grown up, just beginning to sense its 
importance as capital city of a grow- 
ing nation. It lacks the hustle and 
bustle of Toronto and Montreal. In 
Ottawa time is not as important as in 
these other eastern Canadian cities. 
Life is more leisurely. But new forces 
are at work. A brilliant future awaits 
the capital of the world’s fifth com- 
mercial nation. 
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The magnificent island of the Adriatic— 
an all year round paradise for sportsmen. 


A half hour’s flight from Venice or Trieste 
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— CHINA JUST BEGUN TO FIGHT? 
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powerless to resist the disciplined 
confusion of their advance.” 

In this apparently quite typical 
guerrilla detachment, every group of 
fourteen men operated under its own 
officer, and larger units of forty, one 
hundred and fifty and five hundred 
men know exactly what to do under 
different circumstances. The officers 
themselves astonished our American 
by their extreme youth: most of 
them were fifteen or sixteen years. 
old “and the toughest little devils I 
ever saw,” one of whom had already 
fought in six battles against the Jap- 
anese, All, officers and men, lived 
cheerfully under conditions that 
would have made the cell of a Chris- 
tian ascetic look like luxury—and, 
before their month’s preliminary 
training was up, this detachment of 
ten thousand could have given les- 
sons in fortitude, courage, military 
skill and political undertaking to the 
famous Ironside regiments of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Dramatic, and even sensational as 
they are, the military activities of the 
Chinese people, so vividly portrayed 
for us by such capable writers as 
James Bertram, Agnes Smedley, T. 
A. Bisson, Edgar Snow and his wife, 
Nym Wales, would be meaningless 
without the vast program of eco- 
nomic and social reconstruction now 
under way behind the lines. Perhaps 
the most striking example of this 
program is to be found in the so- 
called Border Governments which 
have been set up during the past 
year or more, chiefly in the northern 
provinces of China. 

In the Shensi-Kansu-Ningsia re- 
gion, now known as the Special Bor- 
der Region, with its capital at 
Yenan, about a million people live 
under a democratic regime, with uni- 
versal suffrage and full freedom of 
press, assembly and speech. Here 
we find, under the skilled direction 
of Eighth Route Army leaders, the 
famous Resist-Japan University 
whose diversified classes are held in 


-more than one thousand caves dug in 


the Shensi hills. The entire educa- 
tional system of the Special District, 
now composing about seven hundred 
schools and twenty thousand home- 
reading circles, is supervised by one 
of China’s best known and most 
loved writers, Miss Ting-Ling, who 
has led the Northwest Front Service 
Corps through four hundred villages 
and who is Editor-in-Chief of the 
vast collective “History of the Long 
March,” greatest of the epics of mod- 
ern China. 

Less publicized than Yenan but of 
equal significance is the Border Gov- 
ernment now actively functioning in 
the provinces of Hopei, Shansi and 
Chahar, all of them officially under 
Japanese domination. Here is a mass 
political movement effective through- 
out 150,000 square miles with a popu- 
lation of 75,000,000 Chinese. Politics, 
economics, industry and trade, educa- 
tion, public health—every phase of 
social life—is planned and managed 
through hundreds of organizations, 
with the full support of the Central 
Government in Chungking and in the 
closest cooperation with the Eighth 
Route Army. First in order of im- 
portance come the Mobilization Com- 
mittees, which promptly set about the 
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task of organizing the villages for 
defense and self-government. Sup- 
porting them are regular mobile guer- 
rilla units and bodies of popular 
militia known as Local Self-Defense 
Troops. 

Every class and group in the com- 
munity is represented by its own or- 
ganizations. The young people have 
three which carry on propaganda and 
educational work that reaches even 
boys of €ight years old, and a special 
women’s association, composed mostly 
of young girls, is constantly sending 
its members from village to village 
on non-military work. An “Under 
Fire Dramatic Club,” assisted iby pro- 
fessors from Peiping, keeps anti- 
Japanese sentiment alive by a series 
of one-act plays which, for all their 


grim realism, never attack the Jap-_ 


anese people as such but only their 
militarist government and _ leaders. 
Indeed, it is in their treatment of 
Japanese prisoners—at least those of 
the rank-and-file and all genuinely- 
confused officers—that the Chinese 
exhibit political genius of the highest 
order. They have been taught that 
they are fighting a war, not against 
a nation of people who, like them- 
selves, are essentially peaceful and 
democratic, but solely against a 
regime whose final purpose can only 
be the destruction of all peace and 
democracy among all peoples. So it 
comes about that when Japanese 
prisoners are captured, they are treat- 
ed, as Chu Teh has said, “with in- 
credible cordiality”; they receive the 
best food, are allowed to move about 
as freely as military requirements 
permit; are talked with rather than 
at—and when the time comes per- 


mitted to choose whether to remain’ 


with their real friends, the Chinese, 


or to return, unarmed, to their own 
lines. 

This attitude of disciplined toler- 
ance, patience and political flexibility 
finds its expression wherever genuine 
self-government has been established 
in China. It is particularly noticeable 
in the new press which is springing 
up: textbooks, manuals of guerrilla 
warfare (particularly one written by 
T’ao Shang-hsing), books for chil- 
dren, newspapers, magazines, leaflets 
—all forms of printed matter reveal 
a vitality of spirit that can be ex- 
plained only by the revolutionary 
character of the war which the 
Chinese are fighting. In Central 
Hopei alone the guerrillas publish 
seventeen daily newspapers and one 
magazine, in addition to operating a 
dozen arsenals, numerous hospitals, 
schools, clinics, cooperatives, and a 
uniform factory producing eleven 
hundred garments a: day. To accel- 
erate literacy among the peasants a 
unique special alphabet has been de- 
signed: known as “Latinhua”, this 
system of twenty-eight Latinized 
characters is used in the printing of 
hundreds of pamphlets, school texts 
and papers that circulate in millions 
of copies all through the Northwest 
regions. Cooperating in this work 
(which it is not intended shall re- 
place the old ideographic characters) 
is the body of militant writers known 
as the Society for Mass Literature, 


‘which has already published more 


than three hundred pamphlets in 
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Latinhua, covering a wide range of 
subjects and sold at a few cents each 
in editions running as high as 100,000 
copies. It.is worth noting—and will 
surprise many who think that China 
is “going Red”—that in all the educa- 
tional and propaganda work being 
conducted among the peasants and 
children in the Border regions there 
is not a word about Communism; 
nor, if we may believe a very com- 
petent and sympathetic observer, 
Haldore Hanson, is Communism dis- 
cussed at the innumerable mass meet- 
ings held in what was formerly 
Chinese Soviet territory. 

“The Chinese writer today lives 
and fights with the armies, the Par- 
tisans”, writes Jack Chen, who has 
recently visited his country, “he is a 
pioneer of new hinterland cultural 
centers; he is educating thousands of 
villages on the tours. of the propa- 
ganda corps. He calls for the de- 
fense of this new freedom of contact 
with the masses of the people, this 
revolutionary spiritual regeneration 
that he seeks to express and spread 
by his work. He calls for the de- 
fense of the most powerful upsurge 
of creative vitality that has stirred 

_ the millions of ‘China during the last 
- three ‘hundred years.” 

This vast cultural renascence is ac- 
companied by what is nothing less 
than a rediscovery of ‘China’s ancient 


lands by its own people. Throughout 


the long-neglected southwest prov- 
inces of Kweichow, Szechuan, Sikang, 
Yunnan, Hunan and Kwangsi there is 
a movement that can only be com- 
pared with the great “western trek” 
of America’s own pioneer days. Mag- 
nificent mineral and agricultural re- 
sources are waiting to be explored 
and exploited: more than 23,000,000 
acres of uncultivated'land in five of 
these provinces would make possible 
the settlement of six million refugee 
families, each with four acres. Silk, 
tea, rice, sugar, hemp, cotton, medi- 
cinal plants, to say nothing of timber 


and cereals, can be grown on the vast 
rolling lands of these regions, from 
which also may be obtained large 
quantities of coal, manganese, tung- 
sten, gold, lead, copper, antimony— 
the catalogue of resources could be 
extended almost indefinitely. At the 
moment of writing (March, 1939) the 
Chinese government is working out 
an ambitious financial and industrial 
program for the development of the 
southwest. Land reclamation pro- 
jects are under way, including the 
construction of new highways and 
railroads into Burma and Indo-China; 
scores of factories are finding their 
way into the hinterland from the war 
zones, accompanied by a vast internal 
migration; and, since the early 
months of 1938 a remarkable venture 
known as the Chinese Industrial Co- 
operatives has quietly begun the es- 
tablishment of some 30,000 coopera- 
tive enterprises all over China, but 
chiefly in those districts bordering on 
the Japanese-“occupied” areas. This 
truly impressive social experiment is 
sponsored, not by Communists or 
“reds” (who nevertheless support it 
as part of the program for China’s 
reconstruction) but by reputable busi- 
ness interests headed by Finance Min- 
ister H. H. Kung, and with the 
skilled assistance of Mr. Rewi Alley, 
a New Zealand technical expert who 
is credited with having originated the 
idea, 

All this, and how much more, of 
China’s great future, depends for its 
realization upon the indomitable cour- 
age and relentless will of its millions 
in the face of unparalleled suffering! 
Those seven tough young men with 
whom we began this story are not 
merely symbols of China—they are 
China, an integral part of the Nation 
of Guerrillas that says, in the words 
of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, “Dare 
death, you will find safety; try to 
avoid danger and the way to life is 


closed to you.” 
; tk EN 


HOW NOAH BUILT THE ARK 
(Continued from page 41) 


on all manner of scientific subjects 
ranging from optics and astronomy to 
sound transmission and acoustics. Be- 
fore his death in 1680 he founded a 
museum of archeology in Rome, an 
institution which still bears his name 
—Museum Kircherianum. 

Much of his work would appear 
naive to us today. He was too often 
given to mere speculation and he was 
too frequently satisfied with guess- 
work and clever hypotheses. Still, he 
represented the scholarship of his 


time with more distinction than the 
majority of his fellows, and some of 
his scientific work was valid. 

His book on Noah’s Ark must 
stand as a curiosity of the scholar- 
ship of his era—an era that was wit- 


-nessing the dawn of modern science. 


It is ironical that for all his earnest 
scholarship, the Doctor of a Hundred 
Arts described a voyage far more 
fantastic than any described many 
centuries later by Jules Verne. 
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If so, from the point of view of the 
spectator looking for amusement, it is 
an improvement upon its prototype. 

In addition there are a few of the 
Coney Island species of entertain- 
ment—minus the barkers. No bark- 
ers are needed, the crowds are al- 
ways thick. Whether by accident or 
design, all the attractions are of the 
sort that would inure a person to 
the trials of aviation, accustoming 
him to ride easy while aloft. Russia 
is certainly airminded, and it may be, 
as one fellow-visitor surmised, that 
the government planted these amuse- 
ments in the park to foster height- 
conquering habits in the people. Or 
it may be that being air-minded these 
are the sorts of Coney Island thrills 
the people would enjoy. One is the 
classic Ferris wheel. It retains its 
popularity here, as everywhere. An- 
other is a revolving house. People 
sit in a seat, and hold on grimly to a 
metal rail while the floor ponderous- 
ly moves back under them and the 
ceiling slowly turns into its place to 
follow the floor. It is quite impos- 
sible to avoid the illusion that it is 
you who are turning; and some of 
the sitters, after the floor comes to 
rest under them, are convinced that 


| they have done the revolving though, 


when they are out, they can watch 
the house heavily making its turns 
before them. 

Two other thrills are typically Rus- 
sian, At any rate I have not seen 
their counterparts elsewhere. One is 
a large contraption about thirty feet 
in length looking very much like one 
of the gate arms at a railroad cross- 
ing and operated by similar ma- 
chinery, though with much greater 
speed. At the end of the arm is a 
saddle seat onto which the player is 
strapped, and there is a bar for him 
to hold on to if he wishes. Then a 
switch is thrown and he is yanked 
thirty feet up in the air. Rarely does 
anybody make use of the handhold. 
Nearly everybody makes a display of 
bravado and as he swings up strains 
back and flings wide his arms. The 
word his it must be understood is 
used in the generic sense. As many 
women as men take their places in 
the saddle and not often does one 
hear a feminine shriek as a woman is 
swung into the air. I limited my role 
to that of spectator. A fellow for- 
eigner was more daring than I, but 
brought us no laurels. He held on to 
the wooden bar for dear life. Back 
on solid earth he wabbled back to me 
and we walked away with as much 
rapidity as dignity permitted. It was 
some time before his pallor gave way 
to the blush that was due. 

Then there is the parachute tower. 
This is shaped like a_ slenderized 
windmill. A brightly painted spiral- 
ling staircase ascends to a balcony at 
the top. From a distance the painted 
spirals look like the stripes on a pep- 
permint stick. On the balcony the 
jumper is strapped to a huge, open 
parachute. Then a gate is opened 
and he steps off to float down to a 
sand floor underneath. The leaps go 
on from the morning opening to the 
midnight closing. There must be few 
people in Moscow who have nct 
made the leap. Smaller towers are 
in action in most of the children’s 
parks. It is quite a thrill—according 
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to reports.. My information on that 
matter is strictly second hand. Soon 
it will not be an exclusive Moscow 
attraction. I have been told that the 
New York World’s Fair midway will 
have one too. 

All this goes under the heading of 
culture. Soviet. citizens have broad 
views on the subject, and, after 
watching them in practice, | am in- 
clined to grant their reasonableness. 


Few things are more beautiful to. 


look at than their physical culture 
parades which combine dancing, 
marching and gymnastic in a rhyth- 
mic medley that evokes pleasures con- 
sidered specific to the fine arts. Any- 
way the division into highbrow and 
lowbrow that makes a phenomenon 
out of a literate prizefighter is un- 
known in the Soviet Union. There a 
ring champion may go to a concert 
without being mobbed by ‘reporters 
and furnishing a week’s copy for 
columnists:. And a poet may follow 
the muse on a soccer field as well as 
in the woodland. 
surprise to see Moscovites, their 
hands red from slapping each other 
off the plank, and their hair blown 
from the thirty-foot ascension on the 
swinging gate post go, with the same 
broad smile of anticipation, into a 
museum or an art show. 

When I was there, two art shows 
were on. One was an exhibit of the 
many and varied folk arts. There 


are over a hundred and eighty na- | 


tionalities living together within the 
Soviet borders. They include primi- 
tive peoples related to the Eskimos; 
Mongols, Uzbeks, Armenians, Georgi- 
ans, Persians; Finns and Little Rus- 


sians, White Russians and Great Rus- | 


sians. From the testimony of this 
exhibit they have discovered William 
James’ moral equivalent of war in 
a friendly rivalry of folk arts, and 


are weaving, whittling, embroidering | 


and painting away to outdo their 
neighbors. The results are colorful 
and rich. 

The other show was an exhibit of 
Spanish Republican posters. Here 
the faces I saw around me were suf- 
fused with a sympathetic but somber 
pride. These posters that said so 
much with a few stern strokes and 
sharp, pealing colors were a witness 
of the talent and devotion recruited 
by democratic Spain. These Rus- 
sians around me showed in their ex- 
pressions a warm sense of identifica- 


tion. They had gone through a Civil 
War too. Their artists had painted 
similar posters. Of these people 


looking with such kindling eyes at 
the posters, most were contributing 
a day’s pay, each month, for Spanish 
democracy. It was not surprising 
that the steps of those leaving the 
museum were, for a while, different 
from the brisk holiday pace of the 
people around them, 

Up a hill, opposite the poster ex- 
hibit, was the museum. It was de- 
voted to the achievements of Stak- 
hanovites, who have taken their name 
from a young coal-miner Stakhanov, 
who, by a few simple suggestions as 
to the width of the working shaft 
and reorganization of the crew, mul- 
tiplied output by twelve. His chal- 
lenge to ingenuity was met by work- 
ers in other fields, in the firing of 

(Continued on page 55) 
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railroad engines, in shaping out shoe 
lasts, in turning out machine bear- 
ings, in tending cotton spindles, in 
stamping out machine tool dies, in 
laying railroad ties, and so on. Vis- 
itors are admitted to the Stakhanov 
Museum in groups of about forty, 
and are taken in charge by a guide. 
The exhibits are worked by electric- 
ity. Manikins are set in motion, ma- 
chine models hum, lights flash on 
mounting numerals; and the story of 
Soviet industrial progress is told in 
animated narrative. This Soviet vari- 
ant of the success story proves to be 
as popular as any. 

Over in the children’s park the at- 
tractions include open-air Punch and 
Judy shows. As you look around, 
you see all the standard equipment of 
children’s playgrounds, slides, wings, 
gymnastic apparatus, wading pools, 
sandboxes, etc., and all in active use. 
At a little colony of games, children 
are playing ping-pong or quieter 
games like chess. Around a gay 
booth other children are playing 
charades. A melody floats across the 
grounds and you follow it to a sing- 
ing group standing before an unroll- 
ing chart of lyrics. You hear a lusty 
accordion, clapping and stamping and 
follow the sound to a group of danc- 
ers. But what interested me most, 
because of their novelties, were a 
group of long, rambling but gaily 
painted sheds. 

In one of the sheds was a work- 
shop where young carpenters could 
get a kit of tools and a hunk of wood 
to play with. Fleets of airplanes 
and wooden navies were taking shape 
when I walked in. In another shed 
young chemists were dabbling, under 
supervision, with simple chemicals. 
Inside a third shed constructo units 
were being rigged together and sim- 
ple machinery was being unbolted 
and taken apart, and then reassem- 
bled. In a fourth shed young artists 
got paper and charcoal and crayons 
and were making drawings, the best 
of which were clipped into albums 
which the attendants proudly exhib- 
ited to adult visitors; in a fifth shed, 
young sculptors were kneading model- 
ing clay into miniature monuments; 
in a sixth shed young designers were 
inking over stencils and making de- 
signs on cloth. Not far from this 
cluster of sheds was a big outdoor 
reading room, the roof radiating 
from a center post like a huge um- 
brella. Some of the children there 
were not reading. They sat at the 
tables with pencils poised in air. It 
was clear what they were at. The 
foundations of tomorrow’s Soviet lit- 
erature was being laid there. No di- 
rection in which a child’s creative- 
ness could be led was neglected. 

No tour of the park could ever be 
completely made in one day. It takes 
many visits before you can feel that 
you know the park. 

However, after a day here, you 
know that you have been in a park 
that has not been set apart to be 
looked at as a piece of preserved 
countryside, but as a park that is 
used, intensively used, a park that is 
a humming part of a humming town 
providing hundreds of thousands, ac- 
cording to their desire, with culture 
and rest. 
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This picture of the cathedral at Taxco, taken from Los Arcos Chicos, is a 
typical synchro-sunlight type of flash picture. 


THE TRAVELER AND 
HIS CAMERA 


By WILLARD D. MORGAN 
Photographs by Jack B. Penfold 


Synchronized Flash Photography 


Photographic developments move 
so rapidly these days that it is hard 
to realize the tremendous improve- 
ments which have recently taken 
place in the field of flashlight photog- 
raphy. A few years ago flash powder 
was singeing eyebrows and setting 
lace curtains afire, while today the 
modern flashbulb has opened up a 
completely new field of photography. 

Synchronized flashlight —_ photo- 
graphs are being made in the home, 
museums, at public gatherings and 
in many places where pictures have 
rarely been made before. The 


To secure this photograph of a gold 
buckle at the National Museum in 
Mexico City the flashbulb was held 
back of the camera and to one side 
to cut down the intensity of light and 
to throw the reflection diagonally 
away from the lens. The lens was 
stopped down to f:32. 


modern synchronizer attached to the 
camera is really a portable self-con- 
tained unit of extreme flexibility. 
There are no connecting light cords 
to worry about. 


Synchronization is a term which 
covers the method of firing a flash- 
bulb at the same instant the camera 
shutter opens. There are a number 
of good synchronizers now available 
for this purpose. These synchronizers 
include the Abbey Flashgun, Jacob- 
son, the Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash and the Mendelsohn Speedgun. 
These synchronizers are of two types, 
the mechanical and the electrical. 
The Kalart Micromatic Speed Flash 
is of the mechanical type, while the 
others are of the electrical type. 
Either type of synchronizing will pro- 
duce excellent results. 


The Kalart Micromatic Speed 
Flash is more easily adaptable at 
the present time to a greater variety 
of cameras. The Kalart Speed Flash 
attaches directly to the cable release 
socket of the Compur type shutter or 
in some cases to the release button 
of the camera as found on the Leica 
or Contax. 


During the last six months the 
writer has conducted a very careful 
survey in this field of synchronized 
flash photography. The result of 
this work is the production of a new 
book, “Synchroflash Photography,” 
which is just off the press. “Synchro- 
flash Photography” is a 200-page 
book selling at $1.95 per copy at the 
book and photographic stores, While 
working on this book the possibility 
of traveling with a speed flash out- 
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fit was considered. Further investi- 
gation found that a number of 
travelers haye already been using 
their speed flash equipment for all 
types of photographic work. One of 
the most interesting users of this 
equipment was Jack B. Penfold of 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Penfold and 
his wife formed an interesting photo- 
graphic partnership during their re- 
cent travels through Mexico. 


Here is what Jack Penfold has to 
say about his traveling experiences 
with his synchronized flash equip- 
ment: “Many of our flashlight pic- 
tures were made underground, in old 


temples, or in the homes and modern - 


buildings. Outside we naturally did 
most of our photographic work dur- 
ing the morning or afternoon hours. 
In case pictures were to be made at 
noon it was necessary to lighten the 
shadows with the flash in order to 
get the best balanced exposure and 
negative detail. In other words, we 
used a combination of flash and day- 
light photography, often called syn- 
chro-sunlight, In the tropics a shadow 
is a shadow and very little else be- 
cause of the contrasting sunlight. 


“As we wereafter direct story-tell- 
ing pictures which gave as complete 
an interpretation of the subject—as 
possible, full illumination was natu- 
rally essential, Our flash pictures 
were used for obtaining the greatest 
amount of detail possible in our pic- 
tures. For example, let’s take the 
photograph of the shoemaker in 
Cuernavaca. This picture would have 
been practically impossible ~without 
the use of my synchronized flash 
equipment, This man was sitting in 
the shadow in a very dull and flat 
light, making an ordinary exposure 
practically out of the question. How- 
ever, with the flash ilumination 
shadows were cast to separate the 
shoes and the figure from the back- 
ground. A nice side light was re- 
flected from the walls, This is a 
typical example of using one flash- 
bulb on the camera, making the ex- 
posure at the high speed of 1/200 of 
a second and with the lens stopped 
down to £:8. 


“Now let’s take another example to 
show how daylight and flashlight can 
be combined for producing extremely 
interesting pictures. The — shot 
through the hotel doorway  illus- 
trates this point. I made this photo- 
graph by setting up my camera on a 
tripod inside the doorway and then 
brought the distant cathedral into 
sharp focus by stopping down the 
diaphragm of my lens to £:32. I ex- 
posed just long enough for the dis- 
tant view. The flashbulb went off 
at the same time and illuminated the 
interior to give the interesting ex- 
posure balance. Without this com- 
bination flash the entire foreground 
would have been black. The one ter- 
rible blunder I made in this picture 
was to take my eyes off the chamber- 
maid who was carrying a mop and 
scrub pail. These objects were in- 
cluded in the photograph. 


“My photographic equipment con- 
sisted of a 4 x 5 Speed Graphic 
Camera, Contax, Korelle Reflex and 
a Kodak Retina II Camera. The Re- 
tina was kept filled with Kodachrome 
film all the time. The speed flash 
shots were taken with the larger 
cameras. I was able to obtain plenty 
of flashbulbs in Mexico City. I also 
took some flashbulbs with me to use 
on the way. However I found that 
in all the larger towns in the United 
States there were plenty of flashbulbs 
available. In Mexico several of the 
larger cities had flashbulbs in stock 
so it was quite easy to obtain new 
supplies.” 


Special Flash Suggestions 


While the use of a single flashbulb 


This synchronized flash picture taken 
at the Vocational School in Mexico 
City was made at f:11, 1/200 second. 


in a reflector on the camera covers 
miost.of the flashlight requirements, 
it is also possible to use one or two 
additional flashbulbs away from the 
camera. This multiple flash method 
is of great value for producing a bet- 
ter balance of the illumination. These 
additional flashbulbs are all synchro- 
nized at the same moment the shutter 
opens to make the exposure. 


Flashbulbs are available in various 
sizes. For front Compur shutter use 
medium sized bulbs such as the No. 
11 or No. 21 Photoflash and the No. 
1 or Press-40 Superflash bulbs can 
be used very effectively. When using 
cameras with Focal Plane shutters 
such as the Contax, Leica, and Speed 
Graphic it is necessary to select flash- 
bulbs which have a slightly longer 
burning flash. For example the 24 
x 3% Speed Graphic camera would 
require the No. 2 Superflash bulb 
when using the Focal Plane shutter , 
for the exposures. A No. 16 Photo- 
flash, a Press-40, or No. 2 Super- 
flash bulb is required for use with 
the Contax Camera. 


One Press-40 Superflash bulb has 
sufficient illumination to equal that 
of noon-sunlight when photographing 
at a distance of approximately 7 feet. 
This will give some idea about the 
great illuminating intensity of the: 
average flashbulb. 


Would you like a sixty page, illustrated 
book, entitled ‘Better Photography Made 
Easy’, to improve your hobby? Send fif- 
teen cents in stamps to cover handling and 
mailing to: W. D. M., c/o TRAVEL 
MAGAZINE, 116 E. 16th St., N. Y. C. 


A 4 x 5 Speed Graphic camera with 
a medium speed Pan film took this 
synchronized flashlight picture at the 
zapato factory in Cuernavaca. The 
lens opening was set at f:8, 1/200 sec. 
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ROYAL BURIAL IN SAVAGE CELEBES 
(Continued from page 14) 


the nobleman had a huge headdress 
of bull’s horns, adorned with gold 
coins and bunches of cock feathers. 
The horns of a bull are symbolic of 
strength and power. Furthermore, 
buffaloes are sacred animals to the 
Toradjas, and their carved and paint- 
ed houses are decorated with the 
heads and horns of a bull or rows of 
horns hung on the pillars. 

The image of the noblewoman was 
decorated with a necklace of gold 
tubes and with bracelets and rings. 
On the head of the puppet was placed 
the large, round straw hat used by 
Toradja women to protect them- 
selves from the tropic sun. 

Four special guards, wearing elab- 
orate headdresses, performed a dance 
around the bodies. Following this, 
there was another dance in which a 
number of men and women took 
part. They moved slowly to the 
monotonous rhythm of a _ funereal 
chant. Finally, when the dance was 
ended, the bodies were removed from 
the courtyard and placed in a much 
more ornate bier. This bier had a 
roof resembling a boat, like the roofs 
of the Toradja houses. 

It was now time for the procession 
to the house of the dead, which was 
located in another part of the com- 
munity. A great number of men set 
out through the rice fields, carrying 
the bodies on their shoulders. Fol- 
lowing them were the guards and 
then a group of men carrying the 
two puppets representing the dead 
nobleman and his wife and the sticks 
from which hung their clothing. The 
beating of drums and gongs accom- 
panied the procession. 

At length the procession reached 
the place in which the house of the 
dead stood. It is used only for those 
of noble descent and on this occasion 
it had been decorated with flags, 
banana leaves and stylized birds. For 
those not of noble descent there is 
another and less impressive struc- 
ture. 

Surrounding the death house were 
a number of huge basalt stones. To 
these stones buffaloes had been tied. 
The sacrifice of these animals is an 
important part of the burial cere- 
mony of a nobleman; and the richer 
he is, the greater the number of buf- 
faloes which are killed. 

After the bodies had been placed 
in the house of the dead, the sacrifice 
of the buffaloes began. Their throats 
were slit with a big knife, while the 
crowd watched eagerly. As soon as 
a buffalo’s throat had been slit, chil- 
dren crowded around the beast to 
collect the warm blood in hollow 
bamboo tubes. This blood they used 
as gravy for their rice. When 
enough animals had been sacrificed, 
an unsavory looking meal of raw 
or at most slightly roasted meat was 


prepared. It was served, mixed with 
the blood of a fresh killed bull, on 
banana leaves. Along with the meat, 
native wine obtained from the sago 
palm was served in bamboo cups. 
The sacrifice of the bulls and the 
feast to follow concluded the cere- 
monies for that day. On the two 
following days the same ceremonies 
were repeated. Not less than seventy 
buffaloes and a great number of 
wild pigs were killed during the three 
days of feasting. 

It was during these three days that 
people from the neighboring regions 
who had borrowed money or goods 
from the deceased came to pay off 
their debts, for it is imperative that 
debts be settled at the funeral of a 
creditor. After the debtors had 
brought their buffaloes, pigs, rice or 
other goods, they stopped before the 
house of the dead and paid a last 
tribute to the departed nobleman and 
his wife. 

For three weeks the bodies re- 
mained in the house of the dead and 
during this time there were scarcely 
any ceremonies. At the end of the 
three weeks the bodies were trans- 
ferred to their final resting place, a 
strange sepulcher carved out of the 
face of a basaltic rock. These rock 
graves of the Toradjas are reserved 
for the chiefs and the highest no- 
bility. They are situated high up on 
the face of a flat rock and a huge 
scaffolding has to be built in order 
to lift the bodies into the tomb. Next 
to the graves small galleries have 
been hewn out. In these galleries 
are wooden images representing those 
who are buried. Dressed in cere- 
monial attire these strange puppet- 
like figures stand looking out toward 
the village in which they once lived. 

The kinsmen of the nobleman and 
his wife followed the bodies to the 
rock sepulcher. The grave in which 
the bodies were to be placed had but 
recently been completed. Since the 
work had been done by only two men, 
working with very primitive tools, it 
had taken a full year. The tomb, 
like most of the others, was about 
ten feet deep and seven feet high. 
After the bodies had been placed in 
the tomb, it was closed with a carved 
wooden cover. Wooden plates and 
cups used by the departed were 
placed near by. 

As the Toradjas do not use cof- 
fins, there is ample room for ten 
bodies in each grave. Later on other 
members of the family of the de- 
parted nobleman and his wife will 
be placed alongside of them. When at 
length a grave is full, the head of 
the family has a new grave hewn out 
of the rock. 

Thus the eternal circle of life and 
death completes itself in the land of 
the Toradjas. 
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BRAND NEW 


Vv. P. BLACK FINISH MODEL B 
(DISCONTINUED) 


EXAKTA 


REFLEX CAMERA 


With Carl Zeiss Tessar F2.8 lens 


$72.90 


Formerly $117.50 


E recommend the Exacta Reflex 

camera to the most exacting... 

because it takes amy picture any- 
where, works indoors or out and gets ex- 
act results under all kinds of conditions. 
It’s the smallest reflecting camera with a 
focal plane shutter and the favorite of 
professional men. 
Check its important features: 


—Picture size 154”x214” 

—Regular speeds from 12 seconds to 
1/1000th part of a second 

—Delayed action shutter from 1/1000 
part of a second to 6 seconds 

—Interchangeable lenses 

—Film iransporting lever for changing 
film quickly 

—Shows image right side up 

—wUses No. 127 Vest Pocket 8 exposure 
film 


Trade In Your Old Camera 


Mail Orders Filled 
Write Dept. T.E.X. 


WILLOUGHBYS 


World’s Largest Exclusive Camera 
Supply House 


110 WEST 32nd St., 
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“ ,. to find 
the Orient’s 
marvels. .” 


% The wondrous 
Jain Temple, 
Calcutta 


FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
THE WAY HAS BEEN PQ 


Your old dream... and now P & O 
makes it easier than ever to fulfill! For 
with P & O you sail in the most modern 
ships on all this route of romance—liners 
with air-conditioned dining rooms—built- 
in swimming pools on both First and 
Tourist Class sports decks. You can sail... 


‘Round the World 
via India, Ceylon, Australia—in new 
23,500-ton Ships for as little as $564! 


—using Tourist Class to England in a mod- 
ern transatlantic liner, thence to Australia 
Tourist Class in a new P & O steamer, 
Cabin Class on the -Pacific, rail across 
North America. Top Class throughout, from 
$914. P & O varied itineraries permit visits 
to Malaya, Java and Bali if you wish and 
your P & O ticket is good for two years. 
See your local agent for a custom-made 
P & O World Tour—or through bookings via 
P & O to the above points or Egypt, Sudan, 
Iranian Gulf, Far East. Or apply at 25 Broad- 
way, 638 Fifth Ave., N. Y., or any office of 


CUNARD WHITE STAR 


General Agents for 
PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL AND BRITISH 
INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANIES 
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LAND OF SUNLIT. NIGHTS, | 


whey whee Peaceful Sweden offers you 
rest and relaxation in the 

= serene beauty of her quiet 
countryside...carefree gayety in her 
modern cities...added health in the 
tonic purity of the northern air...and 
a brilliant summer sun that shines day 
and night * Food is delicious, balanced 
and pure...hotels are comfortable and 
spotlessly clean * This year, more than 
ever, peaceful, tranquil Sweden, gate- 
way to the Scandinavian wonderlands, 
offers you the ideal vacation * Only 
eight days direct from New York in 
modern Swedish liners—convenient, 
quick connections from England and 
the continent * This will be a Scan- 
dinavian travel year, so book early. 


On your way to Sweden visit the 
Swedish Pavilion at the New 
York World’s Fair for a “‘pre- 


view” of the many interesting 
sights that await you in this 
peaceful, hospitable democracy. 


Ask your travel agent or us for 
“LANDS OF SUNLIT NIGHTS” 


free booklet-suggesting delightful Scandi- 
navian tours. Please mention Dept. 4A. 


SWEDISH TRAVEL 
INFORMATION BUREAU 
630 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Going to SCANDINAVIA 


You want your tour planned by specialists. 
You want good service’ in Scandinavia. 
Then take a SUNLIT NIGHTS TOUR— 
your guarantee of an enjoyable trip. Ar- 
ranged by Scandinavia's foremost travel 
organizations—advisors to American trav- 
ellers for 18 years. 
Join our fourth annual Escorted Ideal Tour 
—departure guaranteed. Or 
take an Independent Tour 
to suit your purse and taste. ~@ 
Ask your travel agent for a —{MGH 
SUNLIT NIGHTS TOUR- eae D 
conducted or independent. *9 " 


SCANDINAVIAN-BALTIC 


TRAVEL BUREAU, INC., 630 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. 
14 Offices in Scandinavia - Affiliated with the 
Official Swedish Travel Information Bureau 


WHAT YOU WANT TO SAY 
& HOW TO SAY IT 


Every phrase necessary 
for the traveler, with 
simple, correct pro- 
nunciation. 

CLEAR e CONCISE 
COMPREHENSIVE 
Pocket Size 35 
- At All Bookstores C 

or postpaid from Dept.T. EACH 
MACRAE-SMITH CO., 1712 Ludlow St., Phila., Pa. 
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FOR TRAVEL INFORMATION| 


Write or Visit the Listed Official Information. Oftices 
Maintained for Your Convenience 


FOREIGN 


AUSTRALIA 
Australian National Travel Assn., 
510 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


BERMUDA 
Bermuda Development Board, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CUBA 
Cuban National Tourist Commission, 
Paseo de Marti 255, Havana, Cuba 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Dominican Chamber of Commerce, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


EGYPT 
Egyptian State Tourist Department, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


ENGLAND 
Associated British Railways, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


FINLAND 
Finnish Trave) Inf. Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FRANCE 
French Natl. RRs., 
610 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


GERMANY 
German Railroads Inf. Office, 


11 West 57th St, New York, N. Y. 


331 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
251 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 


IRELAND 
Associated British Railways, 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. : 


ITALY 
Italian Tourist Inf. Office, 
626 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
333 No, Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ae Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
calif. 


JAMAICA 
Jamaica Tourist Bureau, 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y: 


JAPAN 
Japan Tourist Bureau, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1151 So. B’way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MEXICO 
National Railways of Mexico, 
201-L N. Wells Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


CAN.-NEW BRUNSWICK 
New Brunswick Tourist Bureau, 


39-B King St., Fredericton, N.B. Can. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NORWAY 
Norwegian Travel Inf. Office, 
580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FOREIGN 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Nova Scotia Gov. Bureau of Infer. 
6 East 45th St, New York, N. Y. 


SCOTLAND 
Associated British Rys., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service Inc. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


SWEDEN 
Swedish Travel Inf. Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND 
Swiss Federal Railroads, 
475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


U.S.S.R. SOVIET RUSSIA 
Intourist, Inc., 

545 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DOMESTIC 


ARIZONA-PHOENIX 
Phoenix Arizona Club, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARIZONA-TUCSON 
Tucson Sunshine Club, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA 
All Year Club of So. Calif., 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA-SAN DIEGO 
San Diego Club, 
San Diego, Calif. 


FLORIDA-ST. PETERSBURG 
St. Petersburg C of C 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


HAWAII 
Hawaiian Tourist Bureau, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


NEW JERSEY-OCEAN CITY 
Publicity Department 302, 
City Hall, Ocean City, N. J. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Bureau of State Publicity, 
Conservation Dept., Albany, N. Y. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
North Carolina Conservation Dept., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania State Publicity Com. 
Dept. TR., Harrisburg, Pa. 


PUERTO RICO 
Puerto Rican Inst. of Tourism, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


WEST MICHIGAN 
West Michigan Tourist & Resort 
Assn., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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4 cycling trips for young | 
people who want to see country- 
side and old world villages as 
well as capital cities. Trips are 
8 to 9 weeks long. Itineraries 
include 4 to 6 countries. Each 
tour is restricted to 15 students 
under responsible, experienced 
leadership and guidance. 

Cy 
For information regarding these and 
20 other trips (non-cycling) for stu- 
dents and their elders—write for 
complete catalogue, “The Open Road 
in Europe, Mexico and the Soviet 
Union.’ 


THE OPEN ROAD 


Dept. 3 
8 W. 40th ST., NEW YORK 


Cooperating in the Soviet Union 
with Intourist. 


Do you know a child 


—who would like to go 
to the San Francisco Ex- 
position? 

Let Joseph Henry Jackson, 
well-known author and critic, 
take that child on an adventur- 
ous trip through Treasure Is- 
land in San Francisco Bay and + 
experience the delights of 
pageants and exhibits, of dis- 
plays from the four corners of 
the earth and of all manner of 
“fun centers” ranging from 
roller-coasters to Hobby Shows. 


—and all for $2.00! | 
A TRIP TO THE SAN. 
FRANCISCO EXPOSITION | 
WITH BOBBY AND BETTY 
By JOSEPH HENRY JACKSON f 
With many illustrations 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
116 East 16th Street, New York 


"See Hawai 
before you gc 
Know in advance 
what to see, d 
and buy, wher 
to stay, how much to pay, what to weal 
what not to forget. Read HAWAII — WITI 
SYDNEY A. CLARE. (Illustrated) $3.50 o 
bookstores—or from PRENTICE-HALL, Inc 
Dept. HI-1, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 
S/S “ SCANPENN’”’ 


'ATES’’ 
ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous 
AMERICAN SCANTIC “TIN E 
5 Broadwa: 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


HUGHES PRINTING © 
EAST STROUDSBURG, P. 
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will be doubly enjoyable if you read these books 


The Beauty of England. By Thomas Burke, 
Delightful picture of England by the fam- 
ous author of Limehouse Nights. $3.00 


Here Is England. By Marion Balderston. 
Castle and cathedral, lane and byway, ham- 
let and village that have defied time, $2.00 


The London Scene. By H. V. Morton. All 
the features of historical and present day 
London by the illustrious author of the 
“In Search of’’ series. $2.50 


We Explore London. By Jan and Cora Gor- 
don. See the unusual in London with these 
two amusing artists. $2.75 

A Shopping Guide to London. By Thelma 
H. Benjamin. Where to buy clothes, 
antiques, accessories, etc. $1.00 


When You Go to London. By H. V. Morton. 
Here is achieved ja calendar which will 
make every day of a visit to London a 
satisfying holiday. $1.75 


Rambles In Old London. By George Byron 
Gordon. The Mother of Cities is presented 
by a writer who has long been-a student 
of historical London. $1.75 


A Wayfarer in Ireland. By Con O’Leary. A 
guide enlivened by fascinating history, 
legends, heroes, $2.50 


Here’s Ireland. By Harold Speakman. Around 
the circuit of this fascinating isle. A 
charming picture. $1.75 

The Road ’Round Ireland. By Padriac Colum. 
Here is the real Ireland, interpreted by a 
man who loves it. $1.75 


Everybody’s Paris. By John Brangwyn. Paris 
' as the Parisians see it. This book won the 
~ 25,000 franc prize offered by Haut Com- 
missariat au Tourisme for the best book 
on Paris published outside of France. $3.00 


Dining in Paris. By Somerville Story. A 
necessity if you wish to dine intelligently, 
amusingly, and satisfactorily in Paris. $1.00 


A Shopping Guide to Paris. By Therese and 
Louise Bonney. Shop intelligently and to 
the best advantage in Paris. This book 
gives you the inside stuff. $1.00 


Rifty Miles ‘Round Paris. By Cecilia Hill. 
enchanting single-day excursions to Chan- 
tilly, Malmaison, Versailles, Barbizon and 
many other places of romance, $1.50 

France From Sea to Sea. By Arthur Stanley 

iggs. France from Channel to_ the 

Riviera; from the Alps to Brittany. $1.75 


The Paris That’s Not in the Guide Books. 
By Basil Woon. It starts with a cocktail 
at the Ritz, luncheon at Ciro’s and the 
city is ours. $1.75 

Paris On Parade. By Robert Forrest Wilson. 
The pageant of Paris—the boulevards, res- 
taurants, Latin Quarter, thédtres, and_ the 
rest of the passing show. $1.75 


How to Find Old Paris. By John N. Ware. 
Guide and pathfinder for the visitor seek- 
ing the historic landmarks. $2.00 


The Important Pictures of the Louvre. By 
Florence Heywood. A readable guide to the 
world’s greatest art collection. $2.00 


Off the Beaten Track in Southern France. 
By Roy Elston. Picturesque villages, med- 
ieval towns, exquisite river valleys. $1.50 


The Lure of Normandy. By Frances M. Gost- 
ling. A ric province of France, its 
castles, cities and cathedrals. $2.00 


Travels in Normandy. By Roy Elston. With 
the stimulating author of ‘‘Off the Beaten 
Track in Southern France.” .. . .. $2.00 

Come With Me Through France. By Frank 
Sc! er. This entrancing guide to 
France includes every bit of information 
which may be of use to the tourist in any 
class, $1.75 

Come With Me Through Belgium and Hol- 
land. By Frank Schoonmaker. Graphic de- 
acriptions and valuable details about the 
cities, hotels, motor routes, etc. $1.50 

Many-Colored Belgium. By Sydney A. Clark. 
Country of the Flemings and Walloons and 
its small sister Luxemburg. $3.00 

Brussels in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
Intelligent selectivity that will save the 
visitor time and energy. $1.50 

Towns and People of Modern Germany. By 
Robert Medill McBride. Lively interpreta- 
tion of the cities, ancient and modem, full 
of human interest and narrative. Illustrated 

' by Edward C. Caswell. 2.75 

Meet the Germans. By Henry Albert Phillips. 
Modern Germany, set. against the back- 
ground of song, legend and history. $1.75 

Berlin in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
A week’s program of where to go, what to 
do, where to eat and where to shop. $1.50 

Vienna in Seven Days. By Arthur Milton. 
Leaves no spot famous in song or story 
untouched. 120 pages. $1.50 

The Spirit of Vienna. By Alfred Granger. 
Dramatic history of the city and present 
day activities. $2.50 

Motoring in Italy. By R. R. Gordon-Barrett. 
A comprehensive guide book for the $85 

Hilltop Cities of Italy. By Robert Medill 
McBride. All the hill towns freshly and 

gly described; art-treasures, _his- 
id, 8. $2.50 

Come With Me Through Italy. By Frank 
Schoonmaker. Here in one volume is the 
ideal guide to Italy—the outstanding fea- 
tures in history, beauty and the 
romance of the most historic, most beau- 
tiful and most romantic of countries. $1.75 


Romantic Czechoslovakia. By Robert Medill 
McBride. A colorful picture of the gay 
new Republic of Central Europe. From 
Prague to the high Carpathians. With 100 
drawings by Edward C. Caswell. Net $3.00 

Towns and People of Modern Poland. By 
Robert Medill McBride. The first compre- 
hensive book on Poland old and new. $3.00 

A Wayfarer in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
By E. C. Davies. Exploring the Baltic 
States, once part of Imperial Russia. 
Medieval cities, fortress towns, the multi- 
colored pagentry of folk festivals. $2.50 

Romantic Cities of Dalmatia. By Muriel 
Currey. Along the coast from Zara in the 
north to Ragusa in the south. $2.00 

In_ Praise of Sweden. By Maxwell Fraser. 
The most comprehensive and up-to-date 
guide. It covers the holiday possibilities 
of Sweden’s twenty-three provinces. $2.50 

Norwegian Towns and People. By Robert 
Medill. Cities of Norway, fjords and other 
natural beauties. $1.50 

Sweden and Its People. By Robert Medill. 
Cities, picturesque waterways, castles and 
countryside. $1.50 

Finland and Its People. By Robert Medill. 
The new republic intimately described. $1.50 

A Wayfarer in Norway. By Samuel J. Beckett. 
Picturesque villages and towns. Delightful 
descriptions. $2.50 

Overland With the Nomand Lapps. By Hugo 
Adolf Bernatzik. An engrossing account of 
the Reindeer Lapps in the northern Scan- 
dinavian peninsula and the author’s adven- 
tures among the most primitive people in 
Europe. $3.50 

Portuguese Somersault. By Jan. and Cora 
Gordon. Portuguese peasant life, festivals, 
glimpses of Lisbon, Oporto, ete. $3.00 

The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. By 
Edmund C. Stedman. The standard book 
for the traveler, with maps of the various 
countries in color and a large separate map 
of Europe. | $3.50 

Planning a Trip Abroad. By Edward Hun- 
gerford. All the information necessary for 
a European tour. $1.7 

Through Europe On Two Dollars a Day. By 
Frank Schoonmaker. How to go to Europe, 
how to see it and how to live in it for 
$2.00 a day. $1.75 

Picture Towns of Europe. By Albert B. Os- 
borne. Cities which have retained the color 
of medieval times—Carassonne, San Gimi- 
gnano, Toledo, and many others. $1.75 

Finding the Worth While in the Orient. By 
Lucian Swift Kirkland. India, Siam, China, 
Japan, Philippines and all the rest. $3.00 

The Romantic East. By Sydney Greenbie. 


shrines, and people. $1.75 
Sea and Sardinia. By D. H. Lawrence. 
Sardinia presented in that brilliant man- 
ner that made D. H. Lawrence one of the 
greatest of modern novelists. $1.75 
Vistas in Sicily. By Arthur Stanley Riggs. 
A charming personally conducted tour 
through the magic isle. $1.00 
Islands of the Mediterranean. By Paul 
Wilstach. Islands of never-staling en- 
chantment—Majorca, Corsica, Monte Cristo, 
Elba, Sicily, Malta, Rhodes, Cyprus, 


etc. 7 
On Mediterranean Shores. By Emil Ludwig. 
The author of ‘‘Napoleon’’ and “‘Bis- 
marck’’ writes of his travels through the 
Mediterranean. $1.75 
Let’s Do the Mediterranean. By Carveth 
Wells. They are off for the Mediterranean. 
They ‘‘do’’ Madeira, collect things in 
Rome and Venice, and chip chunks off the 
Parthenon. $1.75 


“Spanish Towns and People. By Robert 


Medill McBride. An interpretation of the 
people and cities of Spain, with many 
handsome drawings by Edward C. Cas- 
well . $1.75 


Meet the Spaniards. By Henry Albert 
Phillips. Bull fights and_ revolution; 
cathedrals and palaces; fiestas and prom- 
enades. $1.75 


Two Vagabonds in Spain. By Jan and Cora 
Gordon. A delightful narrative of travel 
in out-of-the-way parts of Spain. $1.75 


Together. By Norman Douglas. A summer 
in an alpine village. Charmingly subtle, 
it has all the flayor found in every book 
by Mr. Douglas. $1.75 


The Road to the Grey Pamir, By Anna 
Louise Strong. A remarkable journey from 
Russian Turkestan to the High Pamirs, 
dramatically described. $1.75 

Kapoot. By Carveth Wells. A visit to Rus- 
sia, unvarnished, in the raw, with this 
lynx-eyed and witty world traveler. $1.75 


Estonian Journey. By Ronald Seth. A de- 
lightful introduction to this diminutive 
treaty mad@ nation. 


In Coldest Africa. By Carveth Wells. Carveth 


Wells writes engagingly about his African 
explorations. $1.75 


Ireland On Fifty Dollars. By Sydney A. 
Clark. A conveniently compact guide to 
every aspect of that most fascinating coun- 
try. $2.25 

Adventure! By Carveth Wells. Unbelievable 
though true adventures in every part of 
the world. $1.75 

Irish Holiday. By Dorothy Hartley. Unique 
and delightful is this account of a pilgrim- 
age through Ireland by car and by cilap 


These books are fully illustrated 
At all booksellers or direct from the publishers. 


Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 East 16th St., New York 


Just Published! 


FIRST COMPLETE BIOGRAPHY 
OF THE NEW POPE 


PIUS XII 


Pope of Peace 
By JOSEPH F. DINNEEN 


This absorbing life story of the newly elected spiritual head of 300,- 
000,000 people reveals many little known facts about the Papacy. More 
than a biography, it is a lucid analysis of the important role the 
Church is playing and will play in our war-jittery world, meeting the 
challenge of Fascist and Communist nations. A provocative book for 
men and women of every faith. Illustrated. $2.50 


“He makes live men out of names, living artists 
out of signatures on canvas.”’ 


The most exciting art biography since LUST FOR LIFE 


REBELS OF ART 


By George Slocombe 


Here, in one superbly illustrated volume, that brilliant company of 
“rebel” painters who numbered Manet, Monet, Pissarro, Cezanne, Tou- 
louse-Lautrec, Renoir, Sisley, Degas, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Modigliani, 
Utrillo and Matisse among its leaders, is portrayed in a vivid picture 
of the men who created one of the most significant artistic movements 
of all time. This book is the fascinating story of their work, their play, 
their loves and their hates, fashioned to make an integrated and richly 
colored picture of a revolutionary art movement and a romantic social 


era. With 32 full-page illustrations. Recommended by Book-of-the- 
Month Club. $3.50 


“A collection of vivid and well-rounded biographical studies. This book 
should be heartily welcomed by the general public.” 
—New York Times 


True adventure that shames the wildest 


flights of fiction! 


NORTH TO ADVENTURE 


By Sydney R. Montague 


Late of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


Montague wanted adyenture—and he found it in the frozen fastness of 
Baffin Land. He was wrecked on a desolate arctic island, missed death 
from starvation by hours, “rode” icebergs, hunted with the Eskimos, 
patrolled hundreds of miles by dog sled, his life a constant fight for 
survival. With many illustrations. Recommended by Book-of-the- 
Month Club. $2.00 


“Robust and engrossing. It is packed with excitement, good humour and 
thrilling descriptions of life with the Hudson Strait Air-Ice Expedition.” 
—Buffalo Evening News 


WARWICK DEEPING’S 


most adventurous novel 


MARTIN VALLIANT 


A story of high adventure, heroic feats and magnificent sacrifice, this 
enthralling novel recounts the exploits of a young man who sought 
peace and spiritual rebirth in a monastery—only to be thrown into a 
life of action and turmoil when a young girl came to him for sanctuary. 

$2.00 


“4 stirring tale in the best Deeping tradition.” 
—Albany Knickerbocker News 


from your Bookseller, or, 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


116 E. 16th Street New York 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


UN ' a 


Coming iN 1940... another 
great American Flagship,” the 
new AMERICA, designed to 
offer all the features which have 
made the Manhattan and 
Washington so well-liked. 


(and also the utmost in VALUE) 


shina abe ale 
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NSA: 


OR many a veteran traveler, a single feature of the Manhattan and 
F Washington can be well worth the trip. Often it’s the genuine 
shipboard hospitality. ..a cuisine long world-famous... perhaps a detail 
of service or entertainment which reveals a management experienced in 
the “fine art of knowing how.” Combine a// the features of these 
luxurious ships, and you have a crossing which gives new meaning to 
pleasure at sea... and unsurpassed travel value. Cabin Class from 


$186; Tourist from $127. Weekly sailings with the Pres. Harding 
and Pres. Roosevelt, Cabin from $1 41. 


Ask your 
Travel Agent 
© for details, 
*" “ : 


One Broadway, New York City « 216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
665 Market St., San Francisco . 19 King St., East, Toronto . Offices in other principal cities 


